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Some of the thousands of projects entered in the I.A.A. competition last year. Entries 
showed great variety and skill. 
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} - IS an outstanding opportunity to draw attention to the excellence 
of the work being done in your school shop or drawing room and, 
at the same time win an expense-paid trip to Detroit! 


Any of your students in the 7th through the 12th grade, who are not more 
than 20 years old, and who are taking a shop, printing or drawing course 
may enter the I. A. A. competition. There is no entry fee. Your signature, 
as instructor, on official entry blank is all that is required. If one of your 
students’ projects wins an Outstanding Achievement Award—and there 
are NINE of them nationally — you automatically win a trip. 


The more worth-while projects entered by students in the I. A. A., the better 
chance you have to win recognition and make the trip to Detroit. 


NINE MAJOR DIVISIONS—W rought Metal . .. Patternmaking and Molding 
... Machine Shop... Woodworking ... Plastics ... Electrical ... Mechanical 
Drawing ... Architectural Drawing ... Printing .. . and there is an open 
division for projects which do not fall into above classifications. Judging 
will be done at regional level only in this division. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 
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FORD MOTOR CCOMPANY—INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
2918 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


Please send me the 1951 Rules Handbook and____ Entry Forms. 


Name _ 





(Please type or print) 


Address____ 





City . EE hl 


I am a teacher in 


(Name 0 f School) 
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When writing advertisers please mention American 


Here’s how you can win an 
EXPENSE-PAID TRIP TO DETROIT 
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Judging 1950 I.A.A. projects. Qualified judges were 
selected for technical knowledge and experience. 
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Here is the I.A.A. Certificate of Award that goes 

to teachers whose students win national awards 

—formal recognition of achievement in your 
profession. 


HOW TO ENTER YOUR STUDENTS—W rite for 
official entry blanks. Have students fill out com- 
pletely. Attach entry blanks to the projects and 
ship via prepaid Railway Express to the appro- 
priate regional center—Philadelphia, Kansas City 
or Los Angeles. Your signature must be on each 
entry blank. 


AWARDS—Regional awards are $10.00 in cash, 
a certificate and automatic entry in the national 
finals for each of the eight winners in each GROUP 
—440 such awards in each region. National 
awards in each of the 56 GROUPS are: first, $100; 
second, $75; third, $50; and four honorable 
mentions of $25 each. In addition, an Outstanding 
Achievement Award is given in each of the nine 
major DIVISIONS. 
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AVA’S BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 


T ue Constitution of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, in Section V, Divisions, recognizes Business 
Education as one of the eight divisions of the Associa- 
tion. In Section VI, Election of Officers, Part B, Offi- 
cers, we find that there shall be “one Vice-President for 
each division having a membership of five hundred or 
more in the Association.” Accordingly, at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the AVA the Executive Committee pro- 
vided for the election of a vice-president from the 
Business Education division. This action on the part 
of the Executive Committee was greatly appreciated. 

Through the years there has been some discussion con- 
cerning the place of Business Education in the American 
Vocational Association, and in the total vocational edu- 
cation program. The purposes of the AVA, as listed 
in Section II of the Constitution, would definitely in- 
clude Business Education, particularly in the following: 

A. To establish and maintain active national leader- 

ship in the promotion of all types of vocational 
and industrial arts education, including guidance 
services and directed work experience for youth 
and adults. 

D. To unify all the vocational education interests of 

the nation through representative membership. 

F. To encourage further development of programs of 

education related to Vocational Education in- 
cluding industrial and other forms of practical 
arts. 

Further, the place of Business Education, or Commer- 
cial Education as it was previously known, in the voca- 
tional education program was clearly defined in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the Sixth Annual Report of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education issued in 1922: 

“General statement of conditions prior to 1917: The 

Congressional Commission on National Aid to Voca- 
tional Education after a study of the field in its re- 
port to Congress stated ‘there is a general feeling 
that the quality of commercial education might be 
improved’ and recommended that ‘the National Gov- 
ernment should give substantial encouragement to 
commercial education through studies, investigations, 
and reports which analyze conditions in commerce 
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and commercial pursuits and in this way {urnish 
expert information for use in courses of inst uctioy 
and methods of teaching commercial subjects.’ This 
recommendation was embodied in the vocitiona| 
education act which provided that the Federa! Board 
for Vocational Education should make ‘stud:es, jp. 
vestigations, and reports with particular re/erenee 
to their use in aiding the States in the establisiment 
of vocational schools and classes and in giving ip. 
struction in . . . commerce and commercial pursuits, 

“At the time the Congressional Commission made jts 

recommendations public-school classes in cvmmer. 
cial subjects were widely and firmly established jy 
the high schools and in the evening schoo's. . ,, 
With the publie-school commercial classes already 
constituting so large a part of the high school sys. 
tem, there was no justification for granting financial 
aid to this type of vocational work, which was his. 
torically the oldest in the country. However, whe 
the principles fundamental to vocational education 
were applied to the practices traditional in commer- 
cial education in the light of the vocational needs 
of the children employed in stores and offices, there 
was obviously great need for an agency which could 
aid the States in developing a real vocational com- 
mercial education.” 

Business Education is keenly aware of its vocational 
purposes, as well as the contribution that it makes in the 
total education program. This opportunity to become 
more actively associated with other phases of the voca- 
tional and practical arts programs in the AVA wil 
serve to encourage the further development of all phases 
of Business Education. The timeliness of this recogni- 
tion is particularly apparent in the present period of an 
increasing need for occupational competence in the many 
phases of business training. 

The Business Education section of the AVA ap- 
preciates the signal honor that it has been accorded, 
and will strive to serve effectively and cooperatively 
in the total vocational education program. 

JoHN A. BEAUMONT 
AVA Vice President, Business Education 
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HE HEARINGS before the House Sub-Committee on 
T Appropriations for the Labor Department and Fed- 
eral Security Agency were held as scheduled on March 
6. (See story on page 4). 

The hearings went well. The members of the Sub- 
Committee showed evidence of being in sympathy 
with the appeals of witnesses who testified. Scores of 
Congressmen representing every part of the nation had 
communieated with members of the Sub-Committee 
prior to the hearings. These Congressmen had heard 
from home. They know their people want federal funds 
for vocational education continued and increased. This 
ground swell from the nation’s “grass roots” was strong 
evidence that the masses of our people are interested in 
and loyal supporters of America’s vocational program. 

The recommendations that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will make regarding appropriations for voca- 
tional education will not be make known to the public 
until the Appropriations Bill for the Federal Security 
Agency and the Labor Department has been reported 
to the floor of the House. Just when this will take 
place is not yet known. 


Let the People Know 


A few days ago I made the acquaintance of an ex- 
congressman. When he learned of my connection with 
vocational education, he said: 

“T sent a telegram a few days to Cong. Clarence Can- 
non, of my state (Missouri), Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, vigorously protesting the 
recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget to earmark 
ten million dollars of the George-Barden Appropriations 
for defense training purposes only.” 

I asked him who requested him to send the telegram 
and he replied: 

“No one. I sent it because I know the value of the 
program.” 

As we discussed the matter further I learned that a 
certain vocational teacher in his community has for 
years kept him informed of his work and of the services 
rendered. He understands the program. He appreci- 
ates its value. Consequently when a problem arises he 
is ready, willing and anxious to defend vocational edu- 
cation. 

Are you keeping your people informed of what you 
are doing as a teacher or official in the field of vocational 
education? Do your lawmakers and officials—local, 
state and federal—understand the program and the 
problems with which you are faced? Do they know the 
number of schools with adequate programs of vocational 
education and the number with no programs or inade- 
quate programs? Shouldn’t they know? Whose re- 
sponsibility is it to let them know? 

We are living in a democracy. And we are spending 
billions of dollars to protect the American way of life. 
We choose our lawmakers. They are but the reflection 
of the people they represent. They cannot be fully 
informed on all the problems and issues upon which 
they must pass judgment without the help and as- 
sistance of their constituents. It is a definite part of 
the responsibility of every publicly employed individual 
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to do his full share in helping to keep people informed 
of the services he is rendering. 

We certainly should keep the lawmakers who control 
the purse strings at the state and national levels in- 
formed. This is not politics. It is a duty and a re- 
sponsibility. A large percentage of our lawmakers wel- 
come factual information that will help them perform 
their duties in a more intelligent manner. Vocational 
education will prosper and expand in direct proportion 
to the job we do in keeping our people—including law- 
makers-informed. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that the most 
important part of any public relations program is that 
of doing a good job. There is no substitute for this. 

Let us continue to do a good job in the field of voca- 
tional education and let’s do a better job in the future 
than we have in the past in letting the public—including 
our chosen representatives at the local, state, and na- 
tional levels—know of the good work we are doing. 


Defense Training 


At this time the part vocational education will play 
in defense training and training for essential civilian 
occupations is a bit beyond the discussion stage. Hear- 
ings before a special House Subcommittee on Appropri- 
ations have been held. 

The amount under consideration is only one million 
dollars. It appears that this amount is all that could 
be justified at the present time. If this amount is made 
available it will at least set the program in motion and 
make possible the beginning of the use of the nation’s 
vast vocational facilities for training workers for essen- 
tial jobs in our nation’s defense program. In several 
states, vocational authorities are hard pressed to meet 
demands for defense training. Officials of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the Federal Security Agency are 
making these needs known to the proper officials in 
the Federal Government. 


Membership 


Is your state listed in the “Hats Off” Roster? If not, 
won’t you help get it on the list? Are all those engaged 
in vocational and practical arts education in your com- 
munity or state members of your state affiliated associa- 
tion and the AVA? 

The strength and services of your AVA is determined 
in a large measure by the number of active members. 
Won’t you start now to lend your influence to help 
increase AVA memberships in your community, county, 
city and state? Why not get school board “members, 
advisory committee members, and lay people in general 
who are interested in vocational education to become 
members and thus receive the JourNnaL. This will help 
them to keep up to date on vocational programs 
throughout the nation and thus encourage them to give 
more support to you and your program. Your help and 
efforts will be appreciated and you will be strengthen- 
ing a program of education which is vital to the well- 
being of this nation. 


M. D. Mostey, Executive Secretary 


American Vocational Association, Inc... 
March 19, 1951 





Seated, I. to r.: Betty Etheridge, Mrs. W. S. Adkisson, H. C. Fetterolf, Walter Cummins. Standing: J. T. Sanders, §. C. Anderson, Harry C. Schmid, S. B, 
Simmons, Rom Markin, and Robert J. Wilson. Other witnesses at the public hearings included Douglas Whitlock, Raymond Munsch, and J. B. Perky, 


AMERICA SPEAKS UP for Vocational Education 


Mues or AMERICANS were represented by the 
witnesses who testified in behalf of the nation’s 
vocational schools before the House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Labor De- 
partment and the Federal Security Agency in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Tuesday, March 6. 

Held at the request of the American Vocational As- 
sociation, the public hearings produced men and women 
from scattered corners of the U. 8. who were strong in 
their objections to the Bureau of the Budget’s proposed 
cut of $10 million in the George-Barden funds which 
help to support America’s program of vocational educa- 
tion. 

The Subcommittee, which is headed by Congressman 
John E. Fogarty (D., R. I.) heard representatives of 
agriculture, industry, homemaking, business, and edu- 
cation in a unified attack against the Bureau’s recom- 
mendation. 

Congressman Graham Barden (D., N. C.) co-sponsor 
of the George-Barden law which authorizes federal ap- 
propriations for public vocational training, in asking 
for the full amount of federal funds for vocational 
education, said: 

“This program has justified itself in the minds of 
Congress and in the minds of the American people. It 
has become one of the finest operations carried on by 
the federal government. I do not know of any expendi- 
tures that pay better dividends than the monies spent 
on this program. 

“Tt would seem the better part of wisdom to continue 
these programs that have contributed so much to what 
we call the American way of life.” 

Congressmen G. B. Schwabe (R., Okla.) ; Fred Mar- 
shall (D., Minn.) ; W. F. Norrell (D., Ark.) ; James W. 
Trimble (D., Ark.) ; and Thomas A. Jenkins (R., Ohio) 
were present to introduce witnesses from their respec- 
tive states. These legislators pointed with pride not 
only to the accomplishments of their state spokesmen 
but also to the worth of their state vocational programs. 
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Harry C. Schmid, Minnesota State Director of Voca- 
tional Education and President of the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Vocational Education, spoke 
for all of his colleagues when he averred that he knows of 
“no other place where the federal government can have 
training in basic skills for the armed services, produc- 
tion, and our civil defense programs provided at such a 
reasonable cost as in the public schools where state and 
local communities provide two-thirds of the cost. 

“It would be an economy for the federal government 
to increase funds for the present program.” 

Mr. Schmid also pointed out that there is a particu- 
larly urgent need for increased numbers of practical 
nurses at the present time. He explained that such 
forces are supplied through vocational training. 

AVA’s President H. C. Fetterolf, in his protest, said: 

“We are profoundly concerned with the proposed 
amendment of the George-Barden Act by the Bureau 
of the Budget which will divert $10 million for defense 
training. 

“This would eliminate 60 per cent of the vocational 
programs in many states . . . the very vocational schools, 
departments and teachers that trained 11,000,000 for 
defense in World War II.” 

Oklahoma’s State Director of Vocational Education 
J. B. Perky declared that the recommended cut would 
destroy the “thing that has made the country’s voca- 
tional program great.” He explained that the people of 
Oklahoma have supplemented federal funds with their 
own investment of over $4 million in the state’s voca- 
tional ag buildings alone. 

Congressman G. B. Schwabe (R., Okla.) substanti- 
ated Mr. Perky’s statements by introducing into the 
testimony letters from people throughout the nation 
whose interest in the vocational agriculture program 
fostered their urgent requests for its maintenance. 

As Past National President of the Future Home- 
makers of America, Betty Etheridge (Crossett, Ark.), 
petitioned for more than a million and a half American 
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girls who are enrolled in vocational homemaking de- 
partments. Stressing the importance of this training, 
especially in time of national emergency, Miss Etheridge 
sald: 

“Our local people have invested $64,000 in our home- 
making departments and $144,000 in equipment and 
furnishings. What would happen to all of this if the 


departments are closed?” (In Arkansas alone, 52 de- 
partments will not be able to operate next year if the 
proposed cut becomes official.) 


Douglas Whitlock, General 
Counsel and Chairman of the 
Board of the Structural Clay 
Products Institute (with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C.) 
quoted statistics to prove that “for 
every dollar spent by the Voca- 
tional Division of the U. S. Office 
of Education, we find from 3 to 4 
dollars spent on a state and local 
level for training the manpower 
of America. 

“In view of these facts, the cut 
of $10 million from the total of 
$19,842,760 suggested for the 
1950-51 fiscal year would not be 
$10 million but $50 million.” 

As a representative of the nation’s brick and tile in- 
dustry, Mr. Whitlock described how the construction 
forces of America depend upon the apprenticeship sys- 
tem for young skilled workers and replacements. 

Speaking for 350,000 Future Farmers of America 
throughout the nation, Walter Cummins, National FFA 
President, cited impressive examples of the value of 
vocational agriculture training in his plea for full ap- 
propriations.. 

“It is of vital importance,” he attested, “that voce ag 
programs be expanded so that more boys can benefit 
from these opportunities . . . which are equal to the 
opening of the west.” 

Raymond Munsch, Director of 
Personnel at Miller & Rhoades in 
Richmond, Va., and Chairman of 
Personnel and Distributive Edu- 
cation for the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, asserted that 
NRDGA’s 7,000 retailers are “sin- 
cerely alarmed about the possible 
cutting back of what we consider 
an essential program in our local 
communities, particularly in our 
defense economy... . 

“Certainly retailers as a group 
are going to need every possible 
aid to meet the manpower short- 
age ahead and training must be stepped up.” 

Two spokesmen from North Carolina, S. B. Simmons, 
N. C. State Supervisor of Agricultural Education for 
Negroes and S. C. Anderson, teacher of vocational agri- 
culture at the Rockey Point School in Burgaw, N. C., 
produced graphic accounts and photographs in evidence 
of the practical value of the voce ag program for Negroes 
in their state. 

“The vocational ag teacher is often the only agricul- 
tural representative from state and federal government 
to reach the Negro in the rural areas,” Simmons stated. 

Professor Anderson displayed pictures of some of the 
326 completely equipped new homes which have been 
built for Burgaw farmers through the efforts of students 
under his supervision. 

Mrs. W. S. Adkisson, Jr., of Clover, Virginia, voiced 
the respect of America’s army of homemakers for voca- 


Douglas Whitlock 


Raymond Munsch 
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Congressman G. B. Schwabe (R., Okla.), FFA Nat'l Pres. Walter Cummins, 
and Oklahoma’s State Director of Vocational Education J. B. Perky. 


tional home economics training. She said: 

“There is no service more urgently needed, more far- 
reaching, or more likely to contribute to national secu- 
rity than the work of the homemaking teachers in our 
public schools and our programs of adult education.” 

Ironton, Ohio’s Rom Markin, who is National Presi- 
dent of the Distributive Education Clubs of America, 
went on record for more than 100,000 boys and girls. 

Markin traced the inter-relationship of DE programs 
and the nation’s power in business efficiency. 

He concluded his remarks with the following request: 

“Tf you have any doubt about the value of DE train- 
ing in peace or war, consult the local business men who 
have employed students in your town.” 

Robert J. Wilson, Executive Vice President of the 
Washington Restaurant Association and Washington 
Secretary of the National Restaurant Association filed 
letters in behalf of these organizations.. His statements, 
in part, reported that 70,000 restaurant workers were 
enrolled in distributive education training courses in 
1949-50. Because the largest enrollment was found 
in food and sanitation service... . 

“We feel that a cut in funds would represent a short- 
sighted policy, especially during the present emergency 
when so many food workers are being taken into de- 
fense plants only to be replaced by untrained workers.” 

J. T. Sanders, representative of the National Grange, 
explained that his organization has gone on record to 
recommend the cutting of all non-essential appropria- 
tions in the federal budget. “But,” he added, “this is 
not one of those items.” 

In conclusion, AVA President Fetterolf thanked the 
Subcommittee members for their courteous attention. 





HE FAMED Bread and Butter Skyline of Minneapolis 
—largest metropolis in the nation’s upper midwest— 


will stand in cordial welcome.to the thousands of AVA 
members who will attend the 45th Annual Convention 
of the American Vocational Association next fall. 

Running from November 27-30, AVA’s 1951 meeting 
in Minneapolis will give delegates the convenience of 
direct travel by railroad, plane, or bus from every cor- 
ner of the United States. Minneapolis, as the railroad 
center of the upper midwest, has ten trunk line rail- 
ways, four of which are transcontinental. Six bus com- 
panies and five airlines provide daily service to the city 
which is proud to play host to the AVA. 

The natural beauty of Minneapolis is displayed to 
advantage in the magnificent setting of Minnesota—so 
appropriately named Land of the Skyblue Waters by 
poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Flowing sedately through the city, the majestic Mis- 
sissippi is flanked by 22 lakes and lakelets. 





Almost 6,000 acres have been landscaped into 142 
parks which are widely known for their scenic charm. 

An abundance of industrial, recreational, and cultural 
facilities thrive in AVA’s 1951 Convention center. Home 
of the University of Minnesota and Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis rates international prestige 
in educational resources. In addition to the Univ ersity 
and Dunwoody faculties, a staff of 3,500 services the 
more than 100 public schools in the city which have an 
average annual enrollment of 75,000. 

AVA members will be invited to inspect the famous 
grain mills that produce 62,060 sacks of flour daily (the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange is the largest cash grain 
market in the world.) The city also leads in the manu- 
facture of linseed products, agricultural machinery, 
— machinery, wearing apparel, and printed ma- 
teria 

Vocational forces throughout Minnesota are hoping 
to receive the largest convention attendance in AVA 
history. And Minneapolis will wear with pride her new 

title of AVA’s 1951 Convention City. 

This issue of the Journau features, on 
page 32, a listing of Minneapolis hotels and 
the AVA 1951 hotel reservation blank. Many 
AVA members will plan to spend extra time 
in Minneapolis, either before or after the 
meeting days. Minnesota state and _ local 
convention officials urge delegates to come 
early and stay late! AVA football fans will 
be glad to know that the Golden Gophers of 
the University of Minnesota will play the 
University of Wisconsin on Saturday, No- 
vember 24. Others will want to plan on extra 
time for visits to schools and points of in- 
terest throughout the state. Make your 
reservations now! 

Subsequent issues of the JouRNAL will in- 
clude additional AVA convention plans. 


Municipal Auditorium offers 88,000 square feet 
for exhibits and an arena that seats 10,000. 
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The Minneapolis Vocational School 


RAYMOND V. Norp, 
Principal 


Minneapolis Public Schools Pioneer in the Field of 
Vocaiional Education might well have been the news 
headline back in 1914 when the first Minneapolis Voca- 
tional School was established in an old building located 
on the same site as the present vocational school. 

Miss Elizabeth Fish, who later became a recognized 
leader in. the field, served as the first principal. Since 
then, the school has grown into a modern, five story 
plant which occupies an entire block. Day and evening 
programs have an average enrollment of well over 5,000 
students. The staff of 225 instructors teaches all phases 
of an ever-expanding curriculum, scheduled from 8 a. m., 
until 10 p. m. each school day. 

The history of the vocational program in Minneapolis 
includes the transition from old to new plants, from two 
buildings to one, and from two administrations to one. 

In 1948 the final unification of the entire school under 
one administration was completed to provide for closer 
coordination of all school activities. Current commu- 
nity needs have always set the pattern for training. 
Day trade preparatory courses, such as millinery and 
telegraphy, have been dropped and courses in silver- 
smithing and jewelry, commercial art, hotel and restau- 
rant training, pre-nursing and child care, watchmaking, 
barbering, and shoe repair have been added. Facilities 
and equipment have been consistently improved. 

Ultra-modern and beautifully equipped, the Min- 
neapolis Vocational School, largest in the state, is one 
of which Minnesota is proud. At present, it houses 
29 different trades. 

During World War II, over 19,000 emergency work- 
ers were trained for local and nationwide industry and 
for many branches of the armed forces in the Minne- 
apolis Vocational School. Three hundred and fifty vet- 
erans are currently enrolled. 

The Minneapolis system of vocational training rec- 
ognizes two major objectives: to prepare students as 
eficient workers, and to prepare students for good citi- 
zenship in the community, the nation, and the world. 

The retail store is conveniently located and well 
patronized by the public. As the major workshop for 
the retail training department and an outlet 
for the production necessary to efficient shop 
instruction; it is stocked with dresses, 
smocks, and other garments from the needle 
arts department; rings, pins, and _ sterling 
silver bowls from the metal arts department; 
greeting cards and novelties from the com- 
mercial art and multigraph departments; and 
footsto ls and occasional chairs from the up- 
holstering department. Other departments 
contributing to the store’s wares are tailor- 
ing, shcetmetal, machine shop, and cabinet 
making. Commercial art and retail training 
classes are responsible for window displays 
and merchandise layouts inside the store. 

Tea room training, offered in the hotel and 
restaurant department, provides students 
who prepare food for all school lunchrooms. 


Selling in the Minneapolis Vocational Shop 
which enjoys the popular support of the public. 


Open to the public, the attractive tea room has made 
many friends for vocational training. 

A unique type of public school education is found in 
the vocational print shop. Here, students and instruc- 
tors and journeymen printers work shoulder to shoulder 
to produce the printing and bookbinding for the entire 
school system. 

Transportation training is a vital part of the Min- 
neapolis vocational program. The auto mechanics course 
ranges from general garage to specialized instruction in 
electrical analysis, body and fender work, and front-end 
service and alignment. Aviation mechanics covers all 
of the intricacies of aircraft engines. One of the prac- 
tical problems of the radio-television department is its 
assignment to build, modernize, and maintain the elab- 
orate broadcasting and public address system of the 
school. Part of this facility is a complete broadcasting 
studio, recently completed. 

Cosmetology and barbering are very popular courses 
in shops which are open to the public. Advisory com- 
mittees, state examining boards, and the school, work 
successfully together in this area. 

Students in business education are trained in stenog- 
raphy, calculating machine operation, bookkeeping, gen- 
eral office work, and multigraphing. Close relationships 
with the Minneapolis-St. Paul Chapter of the National 
Office Chapter of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation and other interested groups are maintained. 

Increased emphasis on electricity, refrigeration, and 
appliance repair are evidenced in the enlarged electrical 
department. Two outstanding trade courses in archi- 
tectural and machine drafting, plus training in shoe 
repair, watchmaking, patternmaking, and welding, com- 
plete the day school offerings. 

Many departments cooperate in training experiences 
which result in products for the school store. Typical 
of this activity are the greeting cards produced by the 
commercial art, multigraph, and retail training units. 

An efficient staff of day and evening coordinators 
council with students as they are accepted for training 
and seek satisfactory jobs. 








An MVS printing student produces linotype for vocational craftsmen. 


The school has for many years issued high school 
diplomas which are followed by trade certificates. Over 
1,400 students are currently enrolled in this program. 

Recognizing the importance of advanced training 
beyond high school as a responsibility of public educa- 
tion, the Minneapolis Board of Education, through 
the vocational school, recently approved one year of 
vocational training, tuition free, for resident high school 
graduates under 21 years of age. The number of stu- 
dents in this program varies with selective service re- 
quirements and employment opportunities. A special, 
accelerated program is provided for this group. 

Another first in vocational education in Minneapolis 
was the establishment of training in practical nursing. 
A vocational hospital annex housing 35 patients (owned 
and operated by the alumni association of the hospital) 
provides training experiences for practical nursing. 


sor 


a 


Students at work in the barber shop, which is open to the public. 


Hotel and restaurant students bake pies daily for the cafeteria. 


The basic philosophy of the Minneapolis adult pro- 
gram is service to the community. Business and trade 
workers, as well as housewives and prospective brides, 
take instruction in these diversified courses. Long con- 
sidered the answer to many community training needs, 
the offerings change frequently to meet public demands. 
The five divisions in the evening program include office 
education, distributive education, homemaking, trade 
extension, and classes of general interest. Two hundred 
and thirty seven separate courses in related fields for 
apprentices and other special groups are currently 
scheduled. 

This is the first of a series of articles on the voca- 
tional schools and activities in Minnesota. Subsequent 
issues of the JouRNAL will feature stories on Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, the St. Paul Vocational Schools, 
and the Minnesota Area Vocational-Technical Schools. 


we 


Business courses are popular at the Mi polis Vocational School. 
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how to promote Vocational Education 


through effective Public Relations... 


Never underestimate the power of public opinion! 


Date WALFRON, Director 


Adult and Vocational Education 
Hayward, California, Public Schools 


soUND public relations program is a “must” in the 
A vocational field. There are many examples of fine 
programs that have grown on the basis of a healthy re- 
lationship with the community. 

The following suggestions for setting up public rela- 
tions in the vocational department are not conclusive, 
but they have proved their worth. 

First, craft advisory committees, area advisory com- 
mittees, state advisory committees, and general ad- 
visory committees should be carefully selected and 
organized. 

Vocational personnel should make efficient arrange- 
ments for meeting places, prepare agendas, insure satis- 
factory representation on committees, assist the chair- 
man in allocating duties, present a friendly, courteous 
attitude, and ask freely for advice. 

It is good policy also to assist with the minutes, keep 
adequate school records on tap, help with local publicity, 
and avoid controversial discussions or “taking sides.” 

It is always important to remember that effective 
public relations programs are founded on friendly co- 
operation with the residents of a well-informed com- 
munity. 

Confidence in the vocational personnel and program 
can be fostered by attendance at trade conferences and 
conventions; state apprenticeship meetings; area em- 
ployment meetings; Chamber of Commerce and service 
club committee meetings; and other local affairs. 

Full use should be made of all public information 
media. In newspaper publicity, pictures with brief 
captions have been found to attract more reader interest 
than articles. 

Open houses can be planned with well-organized 
teams to insure courteous attention for each guest. This 
isan effective means of reaching the public with details 
oi the program. 

* * * 

Graduation exercises for apprentices and evening 
school students can be considered a part of the public 
tations plan. 

One example of playing up the apprenticeship gradu- 
ation is to feature, in advance issues of the local news- 
papers, a coordinated series of photographs:—(1) pre- 
‘mployment training programs, (2) apprentices at 
work; and (3) journeymen who have become foremen 
superintendents at work. This type of publicity 
will attract attention if the photos tell a story. News- 
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papers use 8 x 10 inch glossy prints and usually avoid 
using pictures that include more than 4 persons. 

Radio programs offer limitless possibilities for skits, 
interviews, and announcements. 

And don’t miss a single opportunity for exhibits! In 
most communities, store windows are available for dis- 
plays. A little ingenuity in this area will bring the 
vocational program to the interested attention of many 
persons. 

Service clubs will often welcome prepared programs. 
With careful planning and an emphasis on the human 
interest value of the vocational offerings, it is often 
found that such contributions will result in many new 
friends. 


*% * * 


The most effective publicity, however, is accomplished 
through the use of the students as a vehicle. Classes 
should be organized with a reporter and news editor. 
With the help of the journalism department, informa- 
tive news bulletins can be produced and sent home with 
class members. School and local officials, advisory com- 
mittee members, and other civic groups, should be 
“mailed to” regularly. 

* * * 


Many shop teachers take it for granted that the rest 
of the school is familiar with the vocational program. 
Because this is a false assumption, it is well to plan on 
keeping the faculty and student body informed. Social 
science teachers and their classes will enjoy visits to the 
shop. A welcoming committee and conducted tour will 
“promote” this idea as a popular project. 

It has been found that after-school shop tours for 
counselors can be successfully organized. Invitations 
to inspect completed projects in the various shops 
usually engender enthusiasm and interest. It is also 
most important for the advisory committee to visit the 
school regularly for similar tours of inspection. 

Don’t overlook an opportunity, no matter how small, 
to sell yourself and your program. Better students and 
a better program will be included in your rewards! 

Finally, guidance in the placement of students should 
be offered and publicized. Allowing the employer a 
choice of several applicants is important to effective 
publicity because it is generally true that such a system 
results in more satisfactory employer-employee rela- 
tionships. 

















INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


or about 75 years, Massachusetts boys have enjoyed 
the opportunity for professional instruction in shop 
practice. 

In this, as in many other areas of education, Massa- 
chusetts has a proud tradition. Manual training, sloyd, 
manual arts and practical arts have all had their heyday 
here. Outstanding educators, such as Runkle, Larsson, 
Sandberg, Snedden, Allen, Varnum, Thompson, Anthony, 
and others, initiated significant developments and con- 
tributed to the evolution of present-day industrial arts. 
These men made an indelible mark on the character of 
school shop work in Massachusetts. They established 
practices which have persisted through the years. Their 
disciples have been slow to make radical changes be- 
cause of the popularity and success of the shop work 
that has prevailed. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, school shop work 
became very popular in Massachusetts, and shops were 
installed in a number of places. Several technical high 
schools and manual training high schools were insti- 
tuted in the larger communities, and many small cities 
and towns found rooms in their schools for woodwork- 
ing and mechanical drawing. Originating in basements 
and other unsuitable quarters, they nevertheless pro- 
vided shop work for many children. 

In due time, a very strong vocational program de- 
veloped. The appeal of high grade specialized training 
supported by federal and state aid popularized trade 
education. Manual arts lost some ground, but shops 
were still maintained for students enrolled in regular 
high school classes, particularly in the larger cities. 
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Metal crafts area in the general meials 
shop at Levi F. Warren Jr. H. S., West 
Newton, Mass. 


A. RusseLtt Mack 


Massachusetts State Super visor 
of Secondary Education 


and 


JAMES J. HAMMOND 


Director of Industrial Arts 
Fitchburg State Teachers College 


in MASSACHUSETTS 


Then the spread of the junior high school movement 
gave considerable support to the continuance of school 
shop work in Massachusetts. While most of the nev 
developments were in new junior high schools, it be 
came evident that there was a place for both industrial 
arts and vocational education in the senior high school. 

Tested and tempered by experience, industrial arts 
has now become a fixture in general education in Mas- 
sachusetts. It has survived attacks made upon it asa 
fad and a frill. Those most dissatisfied with its condi- 
tion are those closest to it—the industrial arts people 
themselves. 

It is estimated that there are about 700 industrial 
arts teachers in Massachusetts. An approximate 20) 
are assisting in the development of a state curriculum 
guide, and several committees are directing this project. 

Industrial arts teachers in Massachusetts have been 
meeting together for many years. The Massachusetts 
Industrial Education Society is reputedly the oldest 
society of shop teachers in the United States. Founded 
as the Boston Manual Training Club in 1897, it has 
been continuously active ever since. Currently the s0- 
ciety sponsors two annual state wide meetings—a winte! 
meeting in Boston and a spring convention at the Fiteh- 
burg State Teachers College. 

Industrial arts in Massachusetts is not dependent 
upon state laws or regulations. The one law on the sub- 
ject, General Laws, Chapter 71, Section 17, enacted 
1894, states as follows: “Every town of twenty thousand 
inhabitants shall maintain the teaching of manual trait 
ing and household arts as part of both its elementary 
and its high school program. of studies.” 
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This law was important at one time, but industrial 
arts has thoroughly established itself since its enact- 
ment. Many communities unaffected by the law have 
srong programs of industrial arts. 

The quality and the reputation of industrial arts are 
determined by those who teach and supervise it. There 
is no state’ aid to promote or sustain it. In Massa- 
chusetts, the status of industrial arts rests on its proven 
worth and the continued quality of its offering. 

At the present time in Massachusetts there is a 
classification of public high schools which has been in 
effect since 1915-16, and which was last revised in 1933. 
In regulations governing this classification there is no 
mention of industrial arts education except in the defini- 
tion of a unit, in which it is stated that “shop or labora- 
tory periods count one-half as much as recitation 
periods.” 

In the past several years an attempt has been made 
to change these regulations and a revision has been dis- 
cussed by principals and superintendents throughout 
the state. In the suggested revision there are specific 
statements relative to industrial arts education. The 
general comment on the program which the compre- 
hensive high school should have states that “If possible, 
courses in industrial arts and home economics . 
should be offered.” 

In a checklist for the program in the better schools 
is the definite inclusion of “scheduled work in art, 
music, home economics, and industrial arts, except in 
specialized schools.” Similarly in the checklist for 
building “Industrial Arts Shop(s)” are included. 

Issued by the Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion a pamphlet entitled The Evaluation of Secondary 
Education in Massachusetts presents the needs of sec- 
ondary education (that is, Grades VII through XIV) 
in Massachusetts, and the program, personnel, and 
school plant which the good secondary school should 
have to meet these needs. Each subject field, including 
industrial arts, is analyzed to show how it can con- 
tribute. It is anticipated that the publication of the 
Evaluation of Secondary Education in Massachusetts 
will make a distinct contribution to the improvement of 
the industrial arts program as well as to all other aspects 
of secondary education. 

In Massachusetts there is no certification of public 
school teachers. Many bills have been introduced in 
the State Legislature for at least a quarter of a century, 
but all have been unsuccessful. There are 351 cities 
and towns in Massachusetts, each with a school com- 
mittee, and it is felt by some of the opponents of state 
certification that a state plan would, in effect, limit the 
powers of these committees in the selection of teachers. 
This right has traditionally been theirs through the 
years, 

People from other states, learning that there is 
no certification in Massachusetts, can, however, draw 
an incorrect inference. The truth of the matter is that 
there have been very few teachers, hired in recent years, 
who do not have at least one degree. This includes 
industrial arts teachers. The conviction has been pres- 
ent for a long time that all teachers should have a 
thorough grounding in general education, as well as the 
specific knowledge necessary for the particular subject 
field. The Massachusetts Department of Education 
is definitely on record in favor of certification and has 
introduced bills for certification in the State Legislature 
&number of times. One was presented this year which 
stated that there should be a requirement in health, 
citizenship, and character, and that the academic and 


Professional requirements should be determined by the 
department. 
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Massachusetts has 256 public high schools and 169 
junior high schools. Of these, 425 have non-vocational 
shopwork or drawing. Practically all of the junior 
high schools have some type of industrial arts. By 
common practice, industrial arts is a required subject 
for boys in grades seven and eight for two to three 
periods per week. There is great variety of offering, 
but, despite the evident belief in the comprehensive pro- 
gram, there are still many unit shops in the state. In 
the larger schools children are routed through a series 
of shops. The comprehensive general shop is steadily 
gaining popularity and favor in one-man-one-shop 
schools. In the Biennial Survey of Junior and Senior 
High Schools on file at the State Department of Educa- 
tion, it was reported that the following subjects were 
taught as courses, or as units within courses, in the 
approximate percentages as follows: 

Mechanical drawing, 53; woodworking, 70; metal- 
working, 52; general shop, 45; printing, 35; electricity, 
11; and textiles, 1. 

(There are two textile shops that have been in opera- 
tion for the past twenty-five years or so, in the two 
junior high schools at Fall River.) 

Of the two hundred and fifty-six high schools the Bien- 
nial Survey reported that the following subjects were 
taught as courses or as units within courses, in the ap- 
proximate percentages as follows: 

Mechanical drawing 70; woodworking, 41; general 
shop, 24; metals, 12; printing, 9; electricity, 544; and 
automotives, 514. 

Industrial Arts has not yet achieved sufficient status 
in Massachusetts to be recognized as a duly accredited 
subject. In most schools it is considered an unprepared 
laboratory subject and receives a half credit for one 
period per week per year. In Massachusetts “A credit 
represents the equivalent of one prepared period of 
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This special issue of the Journal will feature 
complete facts and figures on the current 
contributions of America’s vocational schools 
to the national program of defense. Read 
all about it in May! 
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As of March 15, 1951, 13 STATES ARE OVER 
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belt tension, direct reading 
depth stop, full tilting table, rig- 
id one-piece head casting, free 
floating six-spline spindle, four 
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square to table within 
.0075" in 5’’. Net weight 
of bench model shown, 
less motor and drill chuck 


is 124 pounds. Write for Bulletin 402 


SOUTH BEND LATHE, South Bend 22, Indiana 


Building Better Tools Since 1906 





work for a year, or two prepared periods for a half year, 
or one unprepared double period for a year.” 

Some high school authorities have recognized that, 
with outside preparation, industrial arts is in the san, 
classification as the traditional academic subjects and 
grant equal credit for the same number of assigne( 
periods. It is hoped that more schools will adopt this 
policy and that colleges will be more liberal in thei 
recognition of credits. 

All the state teachers colleges accept two units of 
industrial arts in the fifteen required for admission, 
The State Teachers College at Fitchburg accepts three 
units for students seeking admission to the industrial 
arts department. 

According to the Bulletin of Information, 1949-50, 
concerning State Teachers Colleges, issued by the Mas. 
sachusetts Department of Education, “A unit repre. 
sents a year’s study in any subject of a secondary school 
so planned as to constitute approximately one-fourth 
of a full year of work for a pupil of normal ability. To 
count as a unit, the recitation periods shall aggregate 
approximately one hundred and twenty (120) sixty. 
minute hours. Time occupied by shop or laboratory 
work counts one-half as much as time in recitation.” 

There are two industrial arts teacher education insti- 
tutions in Massachusetts. The Boston Teachers Col- 
lege is a city college which prepares teachers for greater 
Boston. The industrial arts department in the Boston 
Teachers College is the direct descendant of the famous 
Sloyd Training School. Some of the works of Larsson, 
Sandberg and their pupils have been preserved and are 
of considerable interest to students of industrial arts. 


Fitchburg State Teachers College 


The State Teachers College at Fitchburg, the only 
state college preparing teachers of industrial arts, has 
been so engaged since 1911. Under John G. Thompson 
and Willis B. Anthony, Fitchburg pioneered in prac- 
tical arts, home mechanics, and other forms of realistic 
education. Approximately 900 industrial arts teachers 
have been graduated from the old Fitchburg Normal 
School and the Fitchburg State Teachers College. There 
are now eight men on the industrial arts staff and about 
140 undergraduate students. The Fitchburg State 
Teachers College conducts graduate courses in indus- 
trial arts and industrial education and grants the mas- 
ter of education degree, but does not confer the master’s 
degree in industrial arts. A program for a master’s 
degree in industrial education has been prepared and is 
ready to be put into practice. 

Industrial arts is taught in foundations, clubs and 
recreation centers for children and adults. One of the 
outstanding centers is the program in the Massachv- 
setts School for the Blind—Perkins Institute. There, 
a comprehensive program of industrial arts is in opera- 
tion in a comprehensive general shop. Anyone who has 
reservations about the general shop should visit. this 
school, which is a remarkable object lesson of good in- 
dustrial arts organization and teaching. It is inspiring 
to see the blind and near-blind using tools, operating 
machines, and making projects in woods, metals, plas- 
tics, ceramics, textiles, and reed. Their tactile or feeling 
aids are a poignant reminder of the function of the 
hand in learning. 

There is considerable activity in industrial arts 
Massachusetts. On every level there committees are 
trying to determine and put into operation the most 
effective curriculum practices. 

Massachusetts hopes to make some substantial con- 
tributions to the national development of industrial arts 
education. 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal 
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A BETTER WORLD 


»> through home economics education 





—__— 


This article has been adapted from a speech made 
at the 1950 AVA Convention by Edna P. Amidon, 
Chief, Home Economics Education Service. U. S. 
Office of Education, 











A‘ HOME ECONOMICS education achieves its over-all 
purposes of helping individuals become better fam- 
ily members and better homemakers, it makes a basic 
contribution to a better world. 

But world events have introduced a note of emergency 
into all programs for world betterment and require for 
every thoughtful group a reexamination of activities. 

Have we chosen the most important things to work 
on? Are we using our resources most advantageously? 
Are the ways we have chosen for achieving our over-all 
purposes really getting results? How far have we come 
in achieving our goals? 

In a critical examination of home economics and its 
contribution to the world today, this is what we find 
we have emphasized: 

We have been working to shift from a subject- 
organized curriculum to a family-centered one. 

We have been saying we must not only know more 
about the individual—his growth and development— 
and about families in the community where we work, 
but also that we must have people of different contri- 
butions working together in the development of the 
curriculum. 

We have been studying, experimenting with, and 
changing our teacher education procedures in efforts 
to have better qualified teachers. 

We have stressed learning how to work together in 
groups in ways that help each member to make his 
best contribution. 

We have maintained that young people preparing 
for homemaking need to learn through experience in their 
own organizations to be the kind of homemakers who 
work in the community to bring about conditions that 
contribute to good home and family life. 

We have defined as “good” interpersonal relations in 
families and in the schoolroom, “relations which help 
family members become increasingly able to act in 
democratic ways.” 

We have been checking our practice against the belief 
that only as families practice democrarcy and as the 
profession of home economics itself practices democracy 


tan we expect to have people who can be successful 
citizens. 


Wes war started in Korea, our first impulse was 
to focus all attention on military defense. Now 
our thoughtful educational leaders are emphasizing 
that truly effective schools are more important than 
ever, 

Dr. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, in 
” address on November 14, 1950, said: 

‘The task before us is that of distinguishing between 
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the basic essentials in all areas and the nonessentials 
in all areas, and of marshalling our natural resources, 
our manpower, and our mind power for these basic 
essentials in all areas. An effective national policy for 
the long pull will be one which assures necessary mili- 
tary strength and at the same time assures the con- 
tinuance of the basic necessities of non-military services 
such as education, health, research, social services, and 
the production of essential civilian goods.” 

In home economics education, we should consider our 
responsibilities from two angles. First, from the stand- 
point of the many things we are already doing which 
become even more important in the light of present 
emergencies. Aside from the emphases already listed, 
we need to give more consideration to meeting adolescent 
needs for belonging, achievement, economic security, 
freedom from fear, and recognition. We must expand 
our adult programs in ways to meet the needs of home- 
makers today—especially young homemakers; and we 
must continue to adjust our teaching to new findings of 
research. 

Secondly, home economists will have added responsi- 
bilities in relation to the manpower problem. There 
are more married women in the labor market today 
than there ever were in peacetime. And the greatest 
source of supply of added manpower today is women 
who are not now working outside the home. These 
women will require help in adequately maintaining 
homes while working. 

Home economists in some states have had valuable 
experience in providing homemaking consultation serv- 
ices. In the spring of 1943, a member of the Home 
Economics Education Service of the Office of Educa- 
tion visited war production plants in 6 states to study 
the kinds of consultation which were then available to 
homemakers who were employed and to learn about the 
problems with which homemakers needed help. 

There was general agreement that employed women 
were absent from their jobs (and many were even forced 
to drop out of production work) because of unsatis- 
factory home conditions and inability to cope with them. 

Homemakers were asking for help with problems of 
buying; food preparation and care; clothing selection 
and laundering; child care; and housing and family 
relations. 

To help working mothers with such problems will 
mean: finding teachers with practical experience, ability 
and insight, and establishing easily accessible centers 
so homemakers may obtain the help they need. Such 
plans should be in the making now! 

In areas affected by defense mobilization, provisions 
for consultation facilities should be developed along 
with those for the day care of children and extended 
school services. 

Another responsibility which home economists face 
is in relation to efforts at the national and state levels 
to bring about cooperative planning between Red Cross 
home nursing personnel and home economics teachers to 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A well-trained DE student on the job. 


















ISTRIBUTIVE education is one of the better things 

D in education,” said Dr. J. Chester Swanson, Okla- 
homa City’s Superintendent of Schools, in his address 
before the annual Employer-Employee dinner meeting 
of Oklahoma City’s 3 large high schools on February 8. 

When all school competition is pushed aside and the 
DE students from Capitol, Central, and Classen High 
Schools entertain the people for whom they work, the 
American way of life is truly in evidence. 

Dr. Swanson went on to say: “Distributive education 
provides a method for meeting the needs of individual 
students. Public education, to a large extent,-is a mass 
production process. Since we are dealing in human 
values, it becomes very important to meet the needs of 
individual students. A large percentage of students have 
aptitudes, abilities, and an interest in distributive occu- 
pations. The DE program provides a way to serve these 
young people. 

“Distributive education provides an example of good 
instruction method. A large part of secondary educa- 
tion is still the lecture-recitation process. Psychological 
studies have long ago proved this to be the most ineffec- 
tive type of teaching. 

“DE programs emphasize learning by doing. This is 
known to be the most efficient type of instruction. 

“A major problem in public school education has been 
in closely correlating the community and the schools. 
Distributive education offers a way for the student to 
become a part of the working life of the community. 
This then enables students to enter adult community 
life and the community in turn becomes aware of the 
school program, its problems, and its operation. 

“A basic objective of the public schools has always 
been to teach the American way of life. To know the 
American way of life means that our students must 
learn some of the elements of human relations; learn 
something of free enterprise as a basis for our 
democracy. 
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Distributive Education 








and the 


American Way of Life 


“The DE program gives students a real laboratory in 
which to see and to learn the elements of human rela- 
tions, elements of character, and the American free 
enterprise system in operation. 

“As teachers, as students, and as persons in the busi- 
ness world, we should all be challenged to do our part 
in helping to improve our society by improving the 
educational programs of our children.” 

Other guests at the dinner were members of the Okla- 
homa City Board of Education, advisory committee- 
men for the program, school principals, the administra- 
tive staff of the vocational department, and alumni of 
the city-wide DE classes. 

Capitol Hill’s DE Club President served as Toast- 
master; Central’s Ann Edwards gave the invocation, 
and Pody Poe of Classen welcomed the guests. Ear! 
K. Moore, Merchandise Manager for the John A. Brown 
Capitol Hill store, accepted the welcome and hospitality 
of the youthful hosts. 

A barbershop quartet from Capitol Hill was en- 
thusiastically received. 

* * * 

Oklahoma will play host to the fifth national Dis 
tributive Education Clubs of America Convention :t 
Tulsa on April 15, 16, 17, and 18. Young business peo- 
ple from approximately 25 states will attend, with their 
coordinators and supervisors. Tulsa Hotel, as head- 
quarters, wili house all business sessions. Committee 
work, dancing, and tours of the city, stores, and oil 
industry, will be offered to DECA guests by “the oil 
capitol of the world.” 


Interested store managers cooperate with DE trainees. 
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No teacher can truly promote the cause of education 
unless he knows the mode of living for which education 
is to prepare his pupil—Ruskin. 


It is just beginning to be understood that only half 
of the child is being educated. It is impossible to sep- 
arate the child from his personality and, for this reason, 
when he enters school he brings with him the summation 
of his experiences in his home and community. 

The traditional teacher chooses to ignore the whole 
person. Emphasis is centered on training students to 
grasp facts and pass exams. Boys and girls, however, 
will continue to be individuals and their personal prob- 
lems will continue to determine how much they can 
be taught. 

Modern educational philosophy proposes that stu- 
dents should be equipped for effective personal family 
living and responsible citizenship in a democratic 
society. 

To fulfill this obligation, it is necessary to concen- 
trate on the development of the total person. Attention 
should be paid to Dr. John Dewey’s idea that the 
school is a miniature society. 

Surveys show that the need for guidance in education 
is of prime importance. Our way of life includes a 
network of situations that are difficult to meet without 
assistance and training. Our entire educational pro- 
gram is complexly geared to the challenge of our dy- 
namic society. In all of this, the function of the guidance 
worker is to assist the pupil in choosing those courses 
which will develop his abilities and satisfy his needs. 

The teacher, along with the guidance worker, must 
try to realize that all the things that have happened 
to a student have become a part of his personality. 
No child should be branded lazy, unsocial. or difficult 
until the causes of such behaviour are found. It is 
well known that anti-social behaviour is usually a 
surface indication of an underlying problem. Knowing 
the student helps teachers to know also their responsi- 
bility in each individual’s total development. 

Because of his unique position, the classroom teacher 
represents the eyes and the ears of the total guidance 
program. It is he who is the first to notice any evidence 
of maladjustment; any effects of good or poor plan- 
Ming; any special show of interest or ability; and any 
“source of irritation.” 

In helping the pupil to help himself, the teacher 
should start with a careful study of background and 
fnvironment. Complete and accurate information along 
these lines paves the way to suitable educational ex- 
Periences. It must be remembered, however, that such 
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information is effective only to the extent that it is 
used. For this reason, it is best to have a trained 
worker (perhaps the school psychologist) available to 
assist in the interpretation of data, or for consultation. 

In the final analysis, it is the teacher’s attitude 
toward the guidance program which is almost certain 
to be reflected in his pupils. Therefore the same philos- 
ophy should be shared by the guidance worker and the 
classroom instructor. It is difficult to draw the line 
between guidance and good teaching, but whether or 
not he is primarily or secondarily responsible for guid- 
ance, the teacher must always weave it into his program. 

According to Dr. Clifford E. Erickson, the guidance 
function of the classroom teacher includes: 


Assisting with the orientation and adjustment of students 
to the school; 


Studying the pupils in order to understand them; 
Helping individual students with special problems; 


Developing teaching methods that foster all-round student 
development. 


In addition, the teacher can assure successful experi- 
ences to every child; teach students how to meet fail- 
ure; stimulate the development of an inquiring mind; 
and train students to know the satisfaction of a good 
job well done. 


THE TEACHER IS A FRIEND 


Of utmost importance to each child is the assurance 
of acceptance by members of the group. The teacher 
can help out here in a number of ways—a few of which 
include providing information on the schoo! organiza- 
tion, introducing and to a certain extent “sponsoring” 
children who are timid, and asking for demonstrations 
of special abilities. 

The teacher can contribute to each student’s social 
status by his own attitude of respect for the individual. 
Maintenance of a friendly atmosphere in the classroom 
is important for this reason. 

Gaining the confidence of the pupil through confer- 
ences is another excellent device for more effective 
teaching. Casual, informal interviews help to establish 
rapport and put the student at ease. The student will 
welcome the opportunity to talk over his problems with 
someone who listens with sympathetic understanding. 
The teacher thus becomes established in his position 
as a friend. Students are continually seeking advice 
on a variety of problems which to them are of vital 
importance. Interest, consideration, and courtesy on 
the part of the teacher create in the pupil a feeling of 
confidence, thereby encouraging future conferences. 

(Continued on page 18) 









Top photos: The camp infirmary includes a 12-bed ward; campers swim in a 3- 
acre artificial lake; boys and girls learn folk games and folk dancing. 


Lower photos: Instruction in crafts is a popular offering; the recreation center 
(.) and dining hall; the camp‘s canteen and bank where shoppers may cash checks. 
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OINT SUMMER camping programs for Future Home- 
makers and Future Farmers in Georgia have been 
growing steadily for the last four years. In fact, they 
have become so popular with these rural boys and girls 
that chapter advisers write in as early as January to 
request summer reservations. 

State leaders of the two organizations initiated the 
idea back in 1947, partly because the FHA had no 
facilities for camping. Subsequently, Future Farmers 
in conventions each year have extended an invitation 
to the girls to continue a joint summer program at the 
State FFA Camp. 

Built between 1936 and 1942 with NYA labor, this 
beautiful camp lies near the center of the state along 
the upper shoreline of a large power lake. The idea of a 
camp like this for farm boys was conceived by state 
leaders and the project was carried to completion to give 
Georgia what raany describe as “the outstanding FFA 
camp in the nation.” 

Local FFA chapter pledges of $3 per member made 
possible the purchase of the original camp property and 
the initiation of the building program. All of the 
granite used for foundations and buildings was quarried 
on the property and some timber was sawed, thereby 
enabling the FFA to match the materials available 
through the National Youth Administration. As soon 
as sleeping and eating facilities were ready, the camp 
became an NYA resident training project. 

The State FFA Camp is permanent in nature. Eleven 


cottages house up to 400 campers, and each cabin is. 


screened and complete with bath facilities. In addition, 
there is a supervisors’ cottage with 8 individual rooms, 
and 3 staff cottages equipped with cooking facilities. 

The main buildings, of granite construction, are the 
assembly hall, dining hall and infirmary. The assembly 
hall, which bears the name of Dr. M. D. Mobley, seats 
up to 800 people, and has a giant basement for indoor 
games. The dining hall, named for the late L. M. 
Sheffer, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education at 
the time the camp was built, seats 450 people. The 
infirmary has one private room and a ward which will 
take care of eight patients. 

Water comes from a 600 foot well, and the sewage 
disposal system is equal to that of many small towns. 
For recreation, there is a 3-acre artificial swimming 





This article was prepared by Albert Morris, Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Georgia FFA, in cooperation with Mrs. 
Bernice McCullar, Consultant in Educational Public Relations, 
Milledgeville, Georgia. 
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Last summer more than 2,500 boys and girls enjoyed 
worthwhile vacations through the provisions of 


The Georgia /-A-FHA 


Joint Camping Program 










lake, shuffle board and badminton courts, and a ball 
field with grandstand. A large outdoor theater, erected 
as a memorial to Future Farmers who served in World 
War II, has just been completed and will be dedicated 
this summer. 

Much of the success of joint camp undoubtedly is 
due to these excellent facilities. 

The camp staff operates under Director T. D. Brown 
Jr., who is also FFA Executive Secretary, and Mrs. 
Janet M. Barber, State FHA Adviser. The staff in- 
cludes: a recreational director whose chief duty is to 
teach and lead folk games; a lifeguard who directs swim- 
ming during the day and helps with folk games in the 
evening, usually a former FFA member; one talented 
college girl who assists the recreational director with 
folk games, arranges for talent shows and the vesper 
services which are held in the lakeside amphitheater; 
a pianist who also helps with stunt and talent programs; 
a crafts instructor who teaches ceramics, metal work, 
weaving, and the creation of many other things of 
simple beauty and usefulness; a nurse who keeps the 
infirmary open and assists in planning menus; two other 
college girls (preferably former FHA members) who 
operate the canteen and help serve the meals, cafeteria 
style; and a cook who, during the off-season for camp- 
ing, maintains the property. 

The cook also operates the camp farm which includes 
60 acres of improved pasture, 40 acres of hay and grain 
crops, 18 purebred Hereford cattle, and a number of 
steers which are being fed out to slaughter during the 
summer. 

Facilities and a good staff are vitally important to a 
successful joint camp. Just as important is the whole- 
hearted cooperation and participation of chapter ad- 
visers. “We always have a meeting with advisers on 
the first day of camp,” Mr. Brown says, “to impress on 
them the importance of their actions. Their groups will 
have a much better time if the teachers set a good ex- 
ample by joining in the fun.” 

There is also a camper advisory committee made up 
of representatives from each chapter. This committee 
meets daily to take up any problems or complaints and 
delegate responsibilities for vesper services, talent, and 
stunt night activities. It serves as a kind of student 
government and is an excellent device for leadership 
training. One small but powerful factor in camp rules 
is that occupants of the cabin which is judged cleanest 
are first in “the chow line” for the day. 

To make sure that every individual joins in all activi- 
ties and thoroughly enjoys himself, the campers are 
divided into two groups—A and B. 

A day at camp begins at 7 o’clock; breakfast is at 
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7:30, and at 8:30 there is a group assembly for singing 
and announcements. At.9 o’clock, group A goes swim- 
ming while group B receives instruction in folk games. 
The groups inter-change at 10:15. (Those campers who 
wish may elect crafts instead of swimming.) 

All other activities stop sharply at 11:30 to permit 
ample time for dressing before lunch. From 1 until 2 
is quiet hour. Then begins a busy afternoon which in- 
cludes softball tournaments, crafts, swimming, and a 
music hour. Supper is followed by vesper services and 
a softball game. At 8 o’clock there is another general 
assembly for stunts, talent shows, and folk games. These 
end at 10:10; the boys are given ten minutes to walk 
the girls to their cabins if they wish; and at 10:30 
lights go out. 


The Value of Joint Camp 


Joint camp has presented no serious disciplinary prob- 
lems. Precautions have been taken to avoid trouble of 
this nature. The cottage area is divided into two sec- 
tions; one area for boys, and the other for girls. Except 
that the boys may walk the girls home after the evening 
programs, the girls’ area is strictly off limits for the 
boys, and vice versa. Camp experience does much to 
foster wholesome growth toward emotional maturity 
and adjustment to the grown-up world in which men 
and women work, plan and build good human relation- 
ships together. 

Each adviser is required to sleep in the cottage with 
his group and make sure all his campers are in the cabin 
before lights go out. During the day, activities are 
conducted on a chapter basis so that advisers may re- 
main with their groups. The whole program is de- 
signed to throw the boys and girls together in a whole- 
some atmosphere. 

The educational phases of camp are carefully hidden 
away in recreational activities. There is absolutely 
nothing that will bring to mind school, the classroom, 
or farm chores. Possibly the greatest benefits are in 
the field of social adjustment—learning self-reliance, 
enjoying wholesome recreation, and developing health 
and character. Boys and girls from all over the state 
become friends, and camp thus provides a laboratory 
for personality development. 

Last year there were seven weeks of joint camp with 
an average of 300 campers weekly (half boys and half 
girls). Two other weeks were set up for boys only, but 
attendance was poor. 

This prompted Mr. Brown to think back to summers 
when the girls didn’t come at all. “I guess we averaged 
a hundred campers a week then. But there was never 
as much interest. The boys were careless about their 
actions and their dress; always thinking of some place 
they wanted to go to see a ball game or movie.” 

He added: “Get a few girls around and your boys 
will be neat, their hair combed, their manners perfect. 
It even takes less food for them.” 

In 12 years of operation, the camp has seen a lot of 
bruised thumbs, skinned knees, and even a few “broken 
hearts.” But only one camper has ever suffered a 
broken bone. 

With joint camp, Mr. Brown says, “We can count 
on a nice group every week.” 

That’s because the boys and girls, when they leave, 
talk about coming back next year and bringing their 
friends with them. That’s why reservation requests 
start pouring in as early as January. And that’s why, 
more and more, some chapters are missing camp alto- 
gether because the reservations are filled before their 
requests are made. 
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EVERY TEACHER IS A GUIDANCE WORKER 
(Continued from page 15) 


Teaching is most effective, says Shank and others, 
when it starts where the student is. The teacher who 
sincerely tries to understand his pupils will eventually 
find many ways of helping them, both in his teaching 
and in his individual relationships. He then becomes 
a teacher-counselor. 


THE TEACHER’S BIGGEST JOB 


The development of effective study habits in lis 
students is probably the greatest single task of any 
teacher. The whole problem of effectiveness, interest, 
comprehension, and meaning rests upon good reading 
and study procedure. 

Help will often have to be given so that the student 
will understand the processes involved. Any thorough 
class discussion of good study conditions and habits 
is time well spent. Further delving into individual dif- 
ficulties will bring to light many factors contributing 
to poor work or failure (such as faulty vision, day- 
dreaming, or lack of incentive). Getting to the root of 
the problems enables the classroom teach to take steps 
to correct them. 

Physical or imaginary handicaps are a source of 
acute sensitivity in the pupil. The teacher’s failure to 
call attention to these infirmities will be greatly ap- 
preciated. Symptoms of maladjustment—such as ag- 
gressiveness, rudeness, and other forms of extreme 
behaviour—hide physical handicaps as well as emo- 
tional instability and personality maladjustments. 
Often, emotional problems can be handled effectively 
by the understanding teacher who is equipped with the 
knowledge of the pupil’s background. Moral support 
in times of crisis and the provision of enriching experi- 
ences by the teacher have earned the gratitude of many 
a student. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER’S GOOD GUIDANCE 
DEVELOPS TOMORROW'S USEFUL CITIZENS 


Education and guidance both have the same goal: 
the development of a happy, busy, and useful citizen. 
There is no better training for adult citizenship than 
democratic living practiced in the classroom during the 
school experience. Emphasis on punctuality, promptness 
in meeting obligations, thoughtfulness, consideration, 
and the assumption of responsibility is necessary for 


‘the development of fundamental citizenship values. 


All this is meaningless to the students unless the teacher 
sets the example in his relationships with them. 

Thus, every teacher has a responsibility for carrying 
on effective guidance practices in his classroom. The 
teacher can help the pupil make an appraisal of his 
abilities, avoid repeating courses in which there is no 
hope of gain, and enter into those fields of endeavor 
in which he may profit. The classroom teacher en- 
courages and guides normal growth toward maturation 
of the individual and the development of adult social 
responsibilities. The teacher provides that human touch 
so necessary today in our highly mechanized socicty. 
This is neither teaching nor guidance, but both. In 
trying to be a better teacher intelligently, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the implications of guidance responsi- 
bilities. 

When all classroom teachers realize their responsi- 
bility to aid in developing the whole person, then, in 
the words of Dr. Studebaker: 

“The guidance program of the future will be the 
spacious avenue between the home, the school, and the 
teacher, built to invite and maintain two-way traffic.” 
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William Gold (right), instructor at the Kenwood Evening Adult Education Center (Maryland), explains the operation of a milling machine to 
a member of his machine shop class in a program which has already been expanded to keep pace with the nation’s defense mobilization. 


ATURDAY morning classes for night-shift aircraft 
S workers have been opened at the Kenwood High 
School Evening Adult Education Center under the direc- 
tion of Thomas M. Greene, Baltimore (Md.) County 
Adult Education Supervisor. 

The 9 to 12 noon Saturday classes at Kenwood are 
in addition to the regular two-hour sessions on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings. They mark the first such 
daytime classes to be organized in Baltimore County 
since World War II days. 

In cooperation with officials of the Glenn L. Martin 
Company, county school authorities organized the day- 
time courses to assist in the training of experienced pro- 
duction workers required by stepped-up defense activity. 

Employment at Martin’s is currently reported to be 
over 12,000—a rise of some 5,000 during the last year 
alone—with the prospect of several thousand new work- 
ers being added within the next few months. 

Citing these figures, James Francy, Principal of the 
Kenwood Evening Adult Education Center, recalled 
that new classes in aircraft blueprint reading and civil 
aeronautics were organized last November, after the fall 
_— had officially begun, to accommodate late regis- 
rants, 

Enrollments have been growing by leaps and bounds 


at the Kenwood Evening Adult Education Center. Last 
October saw only 211 adults registered for 11 courses. 
Today, 410 persons attend 19 classes ranging from typ- 
ing and shorthand to drafting and tool design. 

While the demand for industrial subjects (such as 
drafting, electronics, blueprint reading, civil aeronautics, 
and machine shop) continues to be heavy, there is also 
a rising demand for business subjects such as typing, 
shorthand, and business machine practice, Mr. Francy 
points out. 

Baltimore school officials state that local industries 
have been helpful in supplying teaching aids and, in 
some cases, instructors, for the highly specialized tech- 
nical subjects offered at the Kenwood Evening Adult 
Education Center. 

Included among the firms and installations with em- 
ployees registered at Kenwood are Glenn L. Martin, 
Bethlehem Steel, Crown Cork and Seal, Edgewood Ar- 
senal, and.the Baltimore Signal Depot. 


KENWOOD COURSE OFFERINGS: Elementary Typing, Advanced 
Typing, Business Machines, Elementary Shorthand, Advanced Shorthand, 
Machine Shop, Elementary Electronics, Intermediate Electronics, Ad- 
vanced Electronics, Master Lines (Lofting), Drafting and Tool Design, 
Woodshop, Elementary Blue Print Reading, Intermediate Blue Print 
Reading, Advanced Blue Print Reading, Civil Aeronautics, Elementary 
Sewing, and Advanced Sewing. 


Defense Demands Spur Aircra ft Training 
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Industrial Cooperative Training 


Industrial coop training, more commonly known as 
Diversified Occupations (or D. O.) was added to the 
curriculum of four Texas high schools in 1933. Under 
the supervision of local school administrators and the 
Trade and Industrial Division of the Texas State Board 
for Vocational Education, this program is now offered 
in a large number of schools throughout the state. 

Beaumont, Texas—a fast growing, highly industri- 
alized city on the East Texas Coast, is alert to the fact 
that it must train skilled workers to keep pace with 
its new and larger industries. Educational leaders saw 
the need for a wider range of school subjects in order 
to adequately train students. Therefore, Dr. R. L. 
Williams, Superintendent, and the Beaumont Board 
of Education introduced a program of Industrial Co- 
operative Training in the Beaumont High School cur- 
riculum in September, 1948. This class has grown 
steadily in popularity and has experienced an even 
wider acceptance by employers in Beaumont’s business 
and industry. 

A typical industrial co-op student spends 3 morning 
class periods at the school. One period is devoted to 
the study of technical information directly related to 
the student’s chosen trade. The student spends the 
rest of the day in a local industry, mastering the “doing” 
aspects of the trade. 

Originally designed for more diversified occupations 
than those represented by the skilled trades, this pro- 
gram was primarily intended for the varied occupations 
found in smaller communities. Its acceptance in Beau- 
mont, a city of over 100,000 population with highly 


organized skilled labor, established its suitability to 
thickly populated areas. 

LOWER LEFT PHOTO:—aq senior student in Industri: 
coop training develops patterns under the directi 
of the teacher-coordinator in the related theory class 
room. 

LOWER RIGHT PHOTO:—the student at work in a sh: 
metal shop in the afternoon under the supervision 
R. G. Harper, Shop Superintendent. Mr. Harper 
also secretary of the joint Apprenticeship Committ 
for the Sabine area, and business agent of the shee 
metal workers local. 

All industrial coop students eventually become jour 
neymen workers in the trade for which they are trained. 
To some, the term apprentice means any learning 
worker or trainee. To others, the term apprentice ap- 
plies only to a trainee under a bona fide indenture. 
Such indentures are the result of the combined efforts 
of the U. 8. Bureau of Apprenticeship, the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, a joint apprenticeship committee, 
and an employer. 

The student shown in the photos on this page is a 
regular indentured apprentice on a part-time basis. 
Although organized labor has always readily accepted 
high school graduates as apprentices, it is the exception, 
rather than the rule, for a boy to become indentured 
while still in school. 

Industry and labor agree that industrial coop students 
are well prepared to advance in the skilled trades as 
reliable journeymen. DO students are readily accepted 
by employers in general. 

—LeELAND B. LUCKSINGER 
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Part | of Dr. Sylvester's study appeared 
in the March, 1951 Journal. Part Il 
concludes the report. 


PART Il 





iry Drrecrors of Vocational Education are intensely 
C interested in both comprehensive and vocational 
high schools because they are operating successful pro- 
grams in each category. 

One of the directors in a small city speaks rather 
largely of the vocational schools at a post-high school 
level. He believes that vocational schools, as such, 
should not be attempted in small communities unless 
they service an area of at least 100,000 population. 

The quotation from the director of a large city in the 
east includes the following advantages: “Can be planned 
as to building and physical facilities with adequate at- 
tention to its major purpose of providing vocational 
instruction in a wide variety of occupational fields on 
various levels for young persons and for adults of vary- 
ing interests and capacities. Can be staffed as to ad- 
ministration, counseling, coordination, teaching with 
persons sympathetic to vocational education, and ade- 
quately prepared in background of experience. Can be 
so operated as to provide adequate attention to desirable 
secondary (high school) areas of instruction, parallel to 
other types of secondary schools.” 

From one of the small cities on the west coast a letter 
was received from the director stating, “Vocational 
Education is an integral part of the total educational 
program. I believe that every community should strive 
to break away from the traditional ‘dual system’ of 
education, that is, vocational education versus general 
education. I would hasten to say, however, that I am 
not in favor of any kind of organization that would 
cause vocational education to lose its identity or the 
real effectiveness of our better vocational programs. I 
believe we should strive for an organization that will 
cause vocational and general education to supplement 
each other. I strongly believe that all boys and girls 
have a right to become occupationally competent, but 
at the same time they must also become competent in 
the field of human and family relationships and civic 
responsibility.” 

The director of a mid-western city where there is a 
splendid program of vocational education reports as fol- 
lows: “Vocational, technical, or vocational-technical 
high schools are found in the larger cities and, in a few 
cases, in smaller communities having a dominant in- 
dustry. These are supplemental high schools and offer 
programs that are not found in the other high schools 
of the system. We may find the vocational, technical, 
or vocational-technical high school in several patterns or 
forms—comprehensive vocational high schools offering 
programs in the field of trades, business, or distribu- 
tion; a unit or specialized vocational high school offering 
programs in a field or in groups of occupations in one 
field. Unit vocational high schools are organized.” 
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COMPREHENSIVE aa VOCATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Dr. CHARLES W. SYLVESTER 
Assistant Superintendent for Vocational Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 





One of the leading professors in industrial education 
in one of our great universities sent an exhaustive report 
of the subject under discussion. Among other things he 
states: “In my opinion there is a clearly discernable 
trend toward placing vocational education on higher 
age and grade levels. In some sections of the country, 
such as the far west and parts of the south, the trend has 


already reached sizeable proportions. Today in Cali- 
fornia two-thirds of the vocational-industrial trade 
classes and two-thirds of the related training for ap- 
prentices are found in schools of adult and post-high 
school character. In the east the change in this direc- 
tion has not been as marked. There is usually only one 
solution for providing vocational education in the city 
of 50,000 or less, which has only one or two high schools. 
This is to provide it as a department of the comprehen- 
sive high school. Occasionally the small city operates a 
separate vocational school, but usually its prestige is low 
and its program less effective than when organized as a 
unit of a comprehensive high school. The high school 
administrative staff must have real interest in the voca- 
tional program, but this can be achieved if the desire to 
do so is present in the community.” 

From another state university in the mid-west, it is 
stated that this subject cannot be treated adequately in 
brief, but “there is no place in the small community 
for a separate vocational school. There may be some 
justification for a separate unit in large cities where 
training for certain specialized trades and vocational 
technical occupations can be done better if set up under 
a separate administrative unit. I have no difficulty 
justifying a separate school where adult education is the 
primary consideration.” 

The president of one of our leading state teachers 
colleges feels that “agriculture and home economics 
should be integral parts of comprehensive high schools. 
Distributive education can be an integral part but to 
somewhat lesser degree than is true of the aforemen- 
tioned. Trade and industrial work, in my opinion, need 
to be operated in a separate school, in a large school 
system; and on an area school basis for the small com- 
munities and rural areas. Distributive education can 
be associated with the trade and industrial program as 
well as through comprehensive schools.” 

The principals of vocational and comprehensive high 
schools are naturally concerned with both types of 
schools. One principal refers particularly to the highly 
specialized types of work requiring considerable equip- 
ment as being preferable. 

The principal of a girls’ school in a southern city gives 
as an advantage “that the administrator and faculty 
have a better appreciation of the philosophy of educa- 
tion of this type of school.” Also, the “administration 
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and faculty have a better opportunity of 
keeping abreast of the changes in industry 
and the community and are thus better 
equipped to study and modify the chang- 
ing needs of the curricula to meet the 
changing situations; the students are made 
cognizant of right work habits and atti- 
tudes and their application in industry 
from the time of entrance into training 
until graduation; and a better guidance 
program and follow-up of students can be 
organized and administered.” 

From a very large vocational-technical 
school in an eastern city, the statement is 
made that “the advantages of separate vo- 
cational schools are many. First, the whole 
atmosphere of the school is one of definite 
job preparation. Though our vocational 


here are 


the opinions 


courses may number twenty-five, they have 
this in common. Second, the old Smith- 
Hughes pattern of a six-hour day with one- 
half devoted to the shop can be carried 
very effectively into courses other than T. 
and I., eg., Commercial and Home Eco- 
nomics. Third, concentrations of up-to- 
date equipment can more readily be made 
in these relatively few vocational schools 
that would be dissipated if spread among 
six times as many comprehensive high 
schools.” 

The comprehensive high school is a very 
important part of our educational facili- 
ties. The state superintendent of schools 
in an eastern state says, “The advantages 
of housing all of the vocational courses 
which we can accommodate in one com- 
prehensive high school in a community are 
that the children do not have to go out of 
their own community. In fact, we in our 
state are inclined to believe that very few 
of them would go out of their own com- 
munity, even to a highly specialized high 
school such as we have in a large city.” 

The superintendent of an average city 
south of the Mason-Dixon line says that 
the “Maximum opportunity to achieve 
broad social-civic aims, as well as re- 
sourcefulness and adaptability for occupa- 
tional life and opportunity to achieve 
maximum economy and effectiveness in 
administration in that the principal may 
bring personnel and physical resources to 
bear upon the total educational needs of a 
student body representative of the total 
community.” The disadvantages which 
he states are “possible slighting of voca- 
tional curricula by administrators whose 
experience, understandings, and interests 
lie in other fields and some sacrifice in the 
interests of the total program of the ex- 
clusive use of specialized personnel and of 
special physical facilities.” 

One of the prominent State Directors of 
Vocational Education says that “In the 
comprehensive high school there is a great 
tendency toward the monumental and or- 
namental type of building which is costly. 
Whereas, in the trade schools there is a 
tendency to have a factory type building 
which is more serviceable and costs less. 
If we place ‘service to the people’ as our 
chief objective, I would favor the: sep- 
arate vocational school, housing buildings 
appropriate to the vocation and in centers 
where the need for such training help was 
the greatest.” 

Another small state has reported, “We 
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have both the comprehensive high school 
and the separate vocational school and 
there is no question that you can do a 
better job in life adjustment training and 
occupational training in a strictly voca- 
tional school.” 

From the superintendent of schools in 
a large mid-western city, several advan- 
tages of vocational courses in the compre- 
hensive high school were stated, among 
which are: “The students can make the 
change to these courses easier when done 
in one building. Transfers from course to 
course are easier. Students do not have to 
travel distances for certain types of train- 
ing, therefore would be more apt to choose 
according to aptitudes, interests, and abil- 
ities. Mixing of faculties of specialized 
and academic subjects is very desirable. 
Industrial Arts and Home Economics will 
become the background on which good vo- 
cational courses are built. The school is 
a real community school.” 

Some of the disadvantages pointed out 
are “duplication of equipment is expensive 
and often impossible. Duplication of 
courses may be impossible due to lack of 
numbers for certain types of training. The 
diversified program could not be carried on 


of the 
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in all schools. Administration may be car- 
ried on by persons not familiar with the 
diversified problems of vocational educa- 
tion. Vocational education is becoming 
more an adult or beyond high school pro- 
gram.” 

Another superintendent, speaking about 
the comprehensive high school, says: 
“From my own experience it has been 
rather difficult to integrate these groups 
into the whole high school group. There 
is a serious danger of their becoming 
segregated unless the administration of the 
school plans very carefully for their par- 
ticipation in general school activities. The 
vocational home economics and agricul- 
ture departments in many of our village 
and rural high schools are examples of 
what I mean. Unless the area vocational 
high school has been developed, this seems 
to be the only answer.” 

The Director of Vocational Education 
in a very large eastern city calls attention 
to comprehensive high schools, stating 
that the “Administration of a ‘high school’ 
is likely to be in the hands of academi- 
cally-trained persons not experienced in 
occupations, and unsympathetic to the 
needs of students of other than academic 
objectives. Except as the comprehensive 
high school is very large in student ca- 
pacity and physical resources, it is too 
small to accommodate adequately the de- 
sirable wide variety of occupational courses 
of vocational motive.” 

A head supervisor of vocational educa- 
tion in a California city says: “If we can 
house vocational education programs on 
the same campus with other phases of 
education, I think it will tend to give 
status to the program, improve the school 
and community relationships, and reduce 
the administrative costs. This will be true, 
however, only if the relationships of those 
engaged in this effort are marked by in- 
tegrity and honesty and a spirit of mutual 
confidence and respect for each other and 
the work they represent.” 

“The opinions of professors of industrial 


education in our universities have been 
very helpful. One representative leans 
very much toward the area vocational 
school pointing out the success of such 
schools in several sections of the coun ry, 
The advantages include no need to present 
a separate reputation for itself. The com- 
prehensive high school with buildings ad- 
jacent to the general school has m iny 
advantages similar to the separate vuca- 
tional school. Guidance service of the 
feeder schools tends to take the vocaticnal 
work into account more readily than with 
separate vocational schools. Some disad- 
vantages are that the school day is oiten 
less than six hours in length and sometimes 
there is found the practice of shoving vo- 
cational pupils into classes designed for 
academic-minded students. The adminis- 
tration is often more interested in the 
academic work than in the vocational. 
When the vocational work is housed in a 
general high school building, the physical 
plant may not be suited.” 

What are the values of housing courses 
in a specialized school or scattered to many 
high schools? 

One state superintendent says, “Hous- 
ing different courses in different high 
schools has the disadvantage of transpor- 
tation.” Another administrator believes 
the “philosophy of a vocational school 
containing all programs of vocational edu- 
cation is more likely to be well defined 
and programs more liable to be directed 
toward reaching specific vocational objec- 
tives.” A third superintendent states that 
“all types of vocational schools should be, 
in our opinion, housed in a single school 


on a current, 
vital issue! 


because students can be placed according 
to their interest more efficiently.” 

A city superintendent, in calling atten- 
tion to the housing of various types of con- 
centrated courses of a trade nature in their 
large trade school, says that “the expenses 
of setting up equipment in several trade 
centers of this type throughout the city 
would be prohibitive.” 

A director in a small city, in reporting 
that he does not like the separate voca- 
tional school at the high school level, says, 
“unless the organization is very fortunate 
in facilities and faculty, they tend to be 
‘lowbrow schools’.” One west coast city 
director, in reporting to this question, 
states that “one of the problems faced by 
vocational people over the country is the 
stigma that is attached to this kind of pro- 
gram. Right or wrong, there are still those 
who think it is a lower type rather than a 
different type of work, and for this reason, 
together with others, many students who 
need and could profit from this type of 
training pass it by because the school 1s 
isolated from other programs and is looked 
down upon.” = 

There are some differences of opinion 
between college professors of vocational 
education. One says, “We cannot afford 
in a democracy to have one school where 
youth are being educated to follow the 
pursuits which are of academic nature and 
another to prepare those who are to do the 
work of the world.” Another says, ‘In the 
final analysis I am not sure that it makes 
much difference whether the school is sep- 
arate or is a part of a comprehensive high 
school, for programs of reasonable size, 
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provided the leadership of the institution 
believes in vocational education, knows 
how to operate a good program, and gives 
it support and intelligent direction.” A 
third professor, as equally distinguished 
as the two just quoted, says, “I have a feel- 
ing that we are likely to secure greater 
efficiency in a vocational school that is 
housed separate and apart from the other 
programs because of its specific nature and 
the longer periods necessary.” 

The principals of comprehensive and 
vocational high schools are quite naturally 
in favor of the type of school which they 
direct. It is refreshing to hear from a vo- 
cational school principal, however, that 
the matter of having vocational courses in 
a comprehensive school “depends entirely 
upon the attitude of the principal.” An- 
other principal, in referring to administra- 
tion, says, “Vocational Education is far 
more likely to be administered by its 
friends if housed in a separate school. 
Furthermore, its aims, methods, content, 
and possibilities could be completely for- 
eign to some academic principals of high 
schools with vocational departments.” 

The fourth consideration, relative to the 
desirability of having both types of schools 
from the standpoint of administration, 
financing, operation and community rela- 
tionship, will be presented only briefly. 

State superintendents are divided on the 
question, but their opinions in favor of the 
comprehensive high school seem to be 
based rather largely on the size of the 
school population of the community and 
the ability to finance only one type of 
school for all purposes. 

The majority of the state administra- 
tors reporting are in favor of separate vo- 
cational schools in cities or other com- 
munities where the enrollment in voca- 
tional classes is sufficient to justify it and 
where such schools can be adequately 
financed. It is the belief of several that 
the administration can be more effective, 
better supported financially, and because 
of the support of business, industry and 
labor, be made more flexible and with bet- 
ter community relationships. 

A prominent state director says, “I be- 
lieve the main advantages in the final 
analysis for the separate vocational school 
could be listed as less expensive, easier to 
administer, better impression on the pub- 
lic, and probably furnish better the train- 
ing that the city needs.” On the other 
hand, he feels that the kind of education 
best suited to each individual student is 
the broad comprehensive high school, al- 
though he is not sure. Another director 
is rather positive in his opinion when he 
says, “We have both type schools, but 
there is no question that you can do a 
better job in life adjustment training and 
occupational training in a strictly voca- 
tional school.” 


SOME AUTHENTICATED CONCLUSIONS 


_ There are many viewpoints, opinions, 
Implications and practices from which can 

drawn some conclusions and values of 
at least the majority of schools in which 
Vocational courses are offered. The fol- 
lowing statements are offered for informa- 
tion and enlightenment: 

It is fair and reasonable to say that the 
trends, as presented by many educational 
leaders, do not substantiate any one type of 
schoo! as being the only and final answer to 
the questions under discussion. 

_There is wide misunderstanding of objec- 
tives, programs and accomplishments of both 
comprehensive and vocational high schools. 

The vocational and vocational-technical high 
schools of America have been and are provid- 
ing effective and indispensable education and 
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training for the earning of a livelihood without 
neglecting preparation for life's social and cul- 
tural activities. 

Many comprehensive and general high 
schools, particularly in small communities, are 
rendering a very fine vocational education 
service to their youth and adults. Often one 
school will, of necessity, have to supply all 
educational needs in such a community. 

It is the consensus of educators, rather 
widely, that both comprehensive and voca- 
tional high schools are needed in America. 

There is at present a sharp division, perhaps 
without full justification, between some admin- 
istrative groups on the relative values of the 
comprehensive and vocational high schools 
and even the necessity for the latter type. 

The area or regional vocational schools have 
been found to be a very valuable asset to 
sparsely populated sections of the United 
States. 

In large communities, there are no more 
reasons to place all vocational programs in the 
academic and general high schools than to 
place all professional schools in liberal arts 
colleges. 

Furthermore, in many places there are spe- 
cialized schools of music, art, and business, 
schools for the handicapped and the blind; 
others for the disciplinary and truant pupils, 
schools for the accelerated, talented and 
gifted children, and also for those who want 
to prepare for vocations of their choice. 

The specialized vocational schools provide 
greater flexibility of program, unrestricted en- 
trance of pupils, opportunity for continuous 
adjustment, possibility of achievement and 
competition in class with others of like ability, 
mental capacity and aptitude. 

The work-study or work-experience programs 
can be carried on with profit by students in 
both comprehensive and vocational high 
schools. 

All vocational courses, whether in the com- 
prehensive or vocational high schools, to be 
profitable, must be based on need. 


EDUCATIONAL PROSPERITY IN THE 
YEARS AHEAD 


Out of the sham battle of academic and 
vocational forces should come an all-Amer- 
ican era of educational prosperity and har- 
mony. The controversy is a “sham” and 
the ‘“‘battle” probably is limited to a few 
educational dictators, profiteers, and “die- 
hards.” The years ahead should be the 
most profitable of all times for the people 
of our land. 

A look to the future should include: 

The continuance of vocational education 
with Federal aid, and otherwise, as effectively 


in the years ahead as it has been in the past | 


and more extensively. 


The elimination, for all time, of controversy | 
over minor things, name-calling, obstruction | 


of progress in vocational education, and opin- 
ionated and "greater than thou" attitudes. 

The provision of vocational education, in 
every community, at every level and type to 
meet the needs of the community in schools 
most suitable for the purpose, whether they 
are comprehensive, general, cultural, aca- 
demic, vocational, vocational-technical high 
schools, institutes or junior colleges. 

The full realization that all children and 
adults are important and should be given an 
equal opportunity to acquire education and 
training consistent with their abilities, apti- 
tudes, mental capacities, and needs. 

The further development of an effective pro- 
gram of guidance in order that all youth may 
be directed toward the schools and courses 
which fit their desires and needs, and in which 
they will be happy and successful. 

The development of area or regional schools 
for specialized courses where it is not possible 
nor feasible for each community to develop 








its own training program. 

Authorization for representatives of voca- 
tional education to meet at the educational 
council tables at national, state, and local 
levels, where plans, policy-making, program 
development, budget building, building and 
equipment planning, and other administrative 
and professional activities are considered and 
effectuated. 

The building of greater respect for, and im- 
portance of, vocational education as a sub- 
stantial part of the total education program of 
every state and community. 

Provision for modern vocational schools or 
departments in the general or comprehensive 
high schools, with adequate and suitable 
equipment. 

Recognize preparation for work, as a worthy 
objective in the over-all needs and activities 
of the community. 

Finally, take a look back home; face the 
needs realistically and with courage, resolve 
to provide the kinds and levels of education 
needed and achievable by all the youth of 
every community, with the hope that they will 
find their proper niche at work and in society. 





America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


af COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
forFREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 636, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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Have hundreds of time-saving, 
money-making facts at 
your finger-tips . . . 750 fact- 
packed-pages cover every phase 
of Television! Over 450 illus- 
trations, charts and diagrams! 
All complete, easy-to-under- 
stand . . . all in alphabeti- 
cal order and cross-indexed 
for quick reference. It’s yours 
for 7 days’ Free Trial! 


Get Ahead Faster in TV 


The NEW 1951 COYNE TELEVISION 

CYCLOPEDIA tells you why things 

happen . . . how to handle any TV 

problem .. . and does it quickly! Covers 

alignment, amplifiers, antennas, frequen- 

cies .. . UHF and COLOR TV . con- 

verters and adapters . . . television r-f 

. . . ion traps and every other TV fact. 

Includes a complete explanation of 

what Test Patterns are . . . how 

to use them to adjust TV sets... 

with dozens of actual Test Pat- 

terns. Mathematics is limited to easy 

grade-school arithmetic. Formulas are 

simplified. Everything explained in detail. 

SEND NO MONE Just mail coupon for this book. 
Have TV Cyclopedia for 7 days. Then send either $5.95 
plus postage or return book and owe nothing. Act now! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 41-D4, Chicago 12, III. 
Send me the 1951 Coyne Television Cyclopedia for 7 
days FREE Trial per your offer. 
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pay postage. 7-day Money-Back Guarantee. 
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A BETTER WORLD THROUGH 
HOME ECONOMICS 


(Continued from page 13) 


offer Red Cross Home Nursing courses. 


Cooperating in ways that will not upset 
the school’s basic program presents an 
urgent problem. Additional programs will 
no doubt develop that will call for prepar- 
ing school lunch personnel for mass feed- 
ings in times of disaster. 

Another responsibility is in relation to 
inflation and the supply of goods. In addi- 
tion to helpful information on the use of 
what is available, consumers will also 
look to home economists for an interpre- 
tation of the facts involved and an ap- 
preciation of the civilian economic situa- 
tion. 

We must work out ways of continuing 
emphasis on long time goals and, at the 
same time, carry our share of emergency 
jobs. Regular staff meetings with neces- 
sary consultants will be a requirement. 

There is a growing demand for home 
economists from the U. S. to assist in other 
countries. Home economics members of 
the AVA have been working over a period 
of years to promote international under- 
standing. Now we have an opportunity to 
become active in the technical assistance 
program aimed at helping people in the 
so-called under-developed countries to im- 
prove their standards of living. We will 
have to learn how to locate the people 
who can make the best contribution and 
we will have to assure these people of our 
backing. 

We need to understand how this “Point 
4” program functions—both as a program 
in the U. S. and throughout the United 
Nations. 

Edgar Dale, new Chairman of the Coun- 
cil for Education Reconstruction, an affil- 
iate of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, authored Not the 
Voice, but the Voices which appeared in 
Volume IV, Nos. 9-10 (Sept., Oct., 1950) 
of Impetus, a publication of UNESCO. 
In this article, Mr. Dale said: 

“T believe that the danger of war would 
subside if the freedom-loving people of the 
world made it quite clear that they re- 
garded the world as one family. 


“In a real family the two great values 
are sharing and growing. We try to see 
that everyone shares and that every one 
grows up to be a man, a whole man. We 
know enough now about the growth of 
children to realize that there is a nurturing 
atmosphere of affection and love, of skill- 
ful guidance through jearly aggressive peri- 
ods which can develop a whole man, a 
mature man in the words of the psychol- 
ogist. If then we cast about our child an 
aura of love and affection, growth will 
take place. However, if we fail to share 
in our families, frustration and thwarting 
of emotional and intellectual living will 
occur. Growth will be stunted and hate 
will take the place of love.” 


What does this mean to us in home eco- 
nomics? Maybe more than to any other 
group because Mr. Dale has used the fam- 
ily to make his point. The program of 
world unity among the peoples of the earth 
is growing only slowly. We need to help 
it grow. We have sensed the possibilities 
of this interchange of ideas through the 
home economics visitors program. We must 
find how to provide a family feeling 
throughout the world. 

The more we succeed at home, the more 
we will have to share with others around 
the world. 
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A NEW LOOK AT LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 


Prepared by a special AVA committee, this booklet points out how 
the educational practices developed in vocational programs can be 
applied to a sound program of education for the neglected 60 per 
cent of our high school population. 48 pages, 1950. $.25. 


VOCATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


A booklet prepared to promote the use of advisory committees by 
explaining their functions and describing their contributions to a sound 
vocational program. Will help educators realize maximum benefits 
from lay advisory groups. 40 pages, 1950. $.25. 


STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

The first bibliography of studies on the graduate level in industrial 
arts education, vocational industrial education, and technical education. 
An invaluable source of information for teacher trainers and ad- 
ministrators. 160 pages, 1949. $1.00. 


SERVICE AREAS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
A most valuable piece of reference material for persons contemplating 
the expansion of their vocational program. Gives complete information 
on procedure of establishing area vocational schools and describes 
es of area vocational programs now in operation. 36 pages, 
1949. $.25. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH STUDY IN 
VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 

A helpful and stimulating compilation of research topics important to 
the future of vocational education. Includes general questions and 
specialized problems in the several fields of vocational education. 
Mimeographed, 22 pages, 1949. $.25. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE SATISFACTIONS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS TEACHERS 

Results of a nation-wide study to determine the reasons why women 
remain in or leave the teaching profession, including effects of teaching 
load, salary, community and school conditions, and family responsibili- 
ties. 96 pages, 1948. $.50. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

A manual to aid the teacher in evaluating and strengthening his 
course of study and to help the administrator in understanding the 
genuine and distinctive values of industrial arts activities. 96 pages, 
revised 1946. Single copies, $.25: 5 or more, $.20. 


The order blank below is attached for your convenience. 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me the following publications. 
A New Look at Life Adjustment —Suggested Problems for Research 
Education. $.25 Study. $.25 
——Vocational Advisory Committees. _——Factors Affecting the Satisfactions 
25 ; of Home Economics Teachers. 
—Studies in Industrial Education. $.50 
$1.00 ; —Improving Instruction in Indus- 
—Service Areas for Vocational trial Arts. Single copies $.25; 
Schools. $.25 5 or more $.20 


Enclosed is $ 
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@ The West Virginia Branch of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association will hold its an- 
nual conference in Jackson’s Mill on April 
20, 21, and 22. 

* * 

® The thirty-third annual convention 
of the New Jersey Vocational and Arts 
Association was held in Asbury Park on 
March 15, 16, and 17. 

The meeting of the New Jersey Section of 
the AVA was held on March 16 under the 
direction of Charles A. Haas, President. 
Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA’s Executive Secre- 
tary, was guest speaker with “Vocational 
Education in the United States” as his 
subject. 

Under the Captainship of Chester L. 
Messmore, The Ship dropped anchor with 
a hold of prizes for lucky attendants. 

Educational art exhibits included dis- 
plays of outstanding projects in ceramics, 
modern silver jewelry, and art metal work. 

Arthur B. Wrigley, New Jersey State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion and John A. McCarthy, New Jersey 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Ed- 
ucation, were in charge of meetings which 
were scheduled under the associated pro- 
gram of the Vocational Division of the 
New Jersey State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

* ok 

@ The Wisconsin Association of Vocational 
and Adult Education will convene in its an- 
nual sessions at the Schroeder Hotel in 
Milwaukee on May 4 and 5. WAVAE is 
now publishing regularly an official release 
which is titled Your Association Bulletin. 

* *k * 


@® The annual Industrial Arts Open 
House was sponsored by the Industrial Edu- 
cation Association of the University of Mary- 
land on March 16 and 17. 

* € # 


® Miss Florence Fallgatter, President 
of the American Home Economics Association, 
recently announced that AHEA has pur- 
chased a new headquarters building which 
is located at 1600-20th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 

* ok 

® Louis M. Sasman, AVA’s Vice Presi- 
dent for Agriculture, has announced the 
appointment of a Veteran Training Com- 
mittee to represent the agricultural section 
of the AVA for conferences with the Vet- 
erans Administration in determining mu- 
tually acceptable interpretations of the 
laws which apply to veteran training and 
to devise plans for transmitting this in- 
formation to the states with uniform 
consistency. Cola D. Watson, Vermont 
State Supervisor of Agriculture is Chair- 
man. Other committee members are: 
Byron McMahon (California), A. P. 
Fatheree (Mississippi), and J. E. Hill 
(Illinois), 

a ae 


® The Fifth Annual Spring Conference of 
the Industrial Arts Department at New 
ork State College for Teachers at Buffalo 
will be held on April 24 and 25. Shops will 
open for inspection and an exhibit of 
Tepresentative projects of students in the 
Public schools will be on display. Panels 
and deraonstrations, as well as commercial 
exhibits, are also scheduled for the meeting. 
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@ The annual convention of the New 
York State Vocational and Practical Arts As- 
sociation will be held throughout the week- 
end of April 12 at the Hotel Powers in 
Rochester, N. Y. 

*x* * * 

@ The U.S. Office of Education organi- 
zation has been re-organized into a three- 
division agency. Formerly made up of 
eight divisions, the streamlining is de- 
signed to “provide more effective means 
for identifying and meeting the basic 
problems of American education,” accord- 
ing to U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Earl J. McGrath. The new units are 
State and Local School Systems, with 
Wayne O. Reed as Assistant Commis- 
sioner; Vocational Education, with Dr. 
Raymond Gregory as Assistant Commis- 
sioner; and Higher Education, with John 
Dale Russell as Assistant Commissioner. 


Minnesota Names Harold Ostrem 

AVA Convention Chairman 

_ Followinga 

joint meeting 

of AVA repre- 

sentatives and 

the Executive 

Board of the 

Minnesota 

Vocational As- 

sociation, Rob- 

ert C. Miller, 

President of 

the MVA, an- 

nounced that 

Harold M. Os- 

pie trem will head 

mae §= the 15 state vo- 

Harold Ostrem cational com- 


mittees which will guide plans for the 1951 
AVA Convention in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Ostrem, Minnesota State Supervisor 
of Business and Distributive Education, is 
well known throughout his state for his 
fine record of leadership and qualified 
service. 

The MVA Executive Committee has ap- 
pointed some 150 Minnesota vocational 
teachers, coordinators, and local supervisors 
to assist in making the 1951 AVA Conven- 
tion successful, interesting, and profession- 
ally worthwhile. 

* * 

@ Dr. John R. Taylor, Jr., agronomist 
of the American Plant Food Council, handed 
copy No. 850,000 of Our Land and Its Care 
to Walter Cummins of Freedom, Okla., 
National President of the Future Farmers 
of America recently. 

A simplified story of the complicated 
problems of our soil and how to keep it 
productive, the 64-page publication was 
prepared by the Council in collaboration 
with the Agricultural Education Service, 
U.S. Office of Education. Already 750,000 
copies have been distributed to county 
agents, vocational teachers and others en- 
gaged in promoting sound land manage- 
ment practices. Single copies will be sent 
free upon request by the American Plant 
Food Council, 910 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Larger quantities 
are available to recognized agricultural 
groups. 


Charles Gilmer, Alabama’s Top FFA boy. 


@ Charles Gilmer, 17 year old member 
of the Sulligent FFA chapter, has been 
named Alabama’s Future Farmer of the 
Year. From the 12,000 active FFA mem- 
bers in Alabama, Charles has been honored 
on the basis of outstanding farming. 

With investments in land, farm equip- 
ment, livestock, and pasture improvement 
valued at $34,112.50, Charles is also an 
acknowledged leader and worker in FFA 
activities. 

His. interest in livestock farming de- 
veloped early in his high school course, 
and he now possesses a sizable herd of beef 
cattle. Averaging 150 acres planted to cot- 
ton, corn, and hay, Charles has been in 
charge of his father’s farm for several years. 

Next year Alabama’s 1951 Future Farmer 
will enter Auburn to study animal hus- 
bandry. 

In announcing its choice of Charles 
Gilmer, the Alabama State FFA Executive 
Committee described their leading young 
farmer as an example of the important part 
FFA boys are playing in the state and 
national field of agriculture. 

*x* * * 

@ The 1951 Convention of the Minnesota 
Vocational Association will be held concur- 
rently with the 1951 Convention of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association in Minneapolis 
during the week of November 26. 

*x* * * 

@ Thel3th Annual Spring Conference at 
the State University of New York Teach- 
ers College at Oswego will be held on 
April 26 and 27. The program will include 
a color motion picture presentation by the 
Ford Motor Company on the subject of 
the National Industrial Arts Awards. The 
Ship will distribute prizes and more than 
25 manufacturers of industrial arts ma- 
terials will sponsor exhibits. A master 
teacher’s meeting will be heid on the 
theme of student teaching techniques, and 
Epsilon Pi Tau has scheduled a reunion 
breakfast for Friday morning. 

Main speakers will be Dr. Kenneth F. 
Perry, Chairman of the Division of Arts 
at Colorado State College of Education 
and Lyndon H. Strough, Superintendent 
of Schools in Rome, New York. 
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General Motors Announces 
1951 Teacher Training Program 


General Motors Institute in Flint, Mich- 
igan, will stress proper servicing and main- 
tenance of hydra-matic, dynaflow, and 
powerglide drives in its 1951 Auto Me- 
chanics Teacher Training Program in order 
to meet the Nation’s increasing demand for 
instructors who are qualified to teach 
automatic transmissions. 


Teachers and senior students in college 
who expect to teach in the field of auto- 
mobile mechanics may qualify for partici- 
pation in the program through approval 
of their school officials. Two classes of 4 
weeks each will begin on June 25 and 
July 23. Further information is available 
from the Registrar, General Motors In- 
stitute, Flint, Michigan. 


Defense Stamp Day 


May Day this year will be more than a 
gay May pole dance for thousands of 
school children. It will be a day when 
they will have an opportunity to do some- 
thing significant for their country’s de- 
fense, and for their own future. 

The U.S. Treasury is asking schools 
everywhere to designate this day as a 
special Defense Stamp Day in observance 
of the 10th birthday of Series E Bonds. 

For further information, teachers should 
contact the Education Director, U. S. 
Savings Bonds Division, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C. 


Atlanta's Enrollment 
Hits All-Time High 


In view of an increased enrollment (the 
largest in the history of Atlanta, Georgia’s 
Vocational Education Service), the city, 
under Executive Director of Vocational 
Education P. E. Babcock, has organized 
two new classes in the veterans’ program. 
An additional class in machine shop has 
been set up with James Brock as instructor, 
and a new class in adult academic educa- 
tion has been organized, with E. B. Brown 
as instructor. The latter will take care of 
the overflow of 5 previously organized 
groups. 





Industrial Arts @ Smith-Hughes 


PRINTING POSITION 
WANTED asof Sept. 1, 1951 


by instructor with 14 years trade and 
14 years teaching experience. Excellent 
references. Box 26, Amer. Voc. Jour. 





“OLIVER” Disk & Belt SANDER 


An ideal ae . r 
double-duty game 
Sander for ‘@& 

your shop 


Has 15” disk with table 
that tilts 45° down, 25° up. 
Gauges enable you to sand 
angular and circular work. 
A 6” belt sanding attach- 
ment can be run in vertical 
or horizontal position. Ask 
for Bulletin 182-DB. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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@ The National Production Authority 
has released Regulation 4 which provides 
an “MRO Program” under which business 
and industrial firms; educational, health, 
welfare and public service institutions may 
use a priority rating in obtaining materials 
and equipment necessary for maintenance, 
repairs, and operations. The regulation 
is permissive in character. No one is re- 
quired to use the ratings assigned to pur- 
chase his MRO supplies, but if he does so, 
he becomes bound by the limitations of the 
regulation. 

Further information is available from 
the National Production Authority, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
DC, 


@ Profit schools training veterans un:er 
the GI Bill were required to meet Fod- 
eral minimum standards by March 31 in 
order to continue their veterans’ training 
programs, Veterans Administration 
announced. 

Public Law 610, the act establishing the 
standards, requires certain profit schools 
to meet a set of eight criteria in order to 
train GI Bill students. Schools affected are 
those which have, during any period, 
fewer than 25 students or one-fourth of 
the enrollment (whichever is larger) pay- 
ing their own way. 

State agencies that approve schools for 
GI Bill training have investigated the 
schools seeking approval. 





A natural for 
TEACHING PRINTING... 


ATF 
LITTLE 
GIANT 


model 6 
2° 18" 


Tue vocational student of today is the craftsman 


of tomorrow. His ability to handle commercial 


printing equipment then will depend on how prac- 


tical is the press he learns on now. It is for this 
fundamental reason that the 12x 18” ATF Little 
Giant is so remarkably adapted for teaching fine 
letterpress printing. It offers such a breadth of 


practical training that its modest investment is 
readily justified. The ATF Little Giant is widely 


used in commercial shops, and includes every 


cylinder press facility that the future craftsman 


will meet in shop practice. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Department of Education 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal 
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. Yel 

@ Marjorie Brown of Urbana, Illinois, has 
been appointed Associate Professor of 
Home Economics Education at Colorado 
A & M College, effective June 1, 1951. 


Replacing Dr. Maud Williamson (re- 
tired, and now in Army Service in Tokyo) 
Miss Brown will have charge of teacher 
training work and pre-service supervision 
of vocational home economics students 
from A & M College in Colorado. Her 
first work on the campus will be with sum- 
mer school students in vocational home 
economics and the counseling of graduate 
students. 

A graduate of Southwest Texas State 
College, Miss Brown earned her master’s 
degree in home economics education at 
Colorado A & M College and is now a can- 
didate for her doctor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where she is research 
assistant. 

Her varied experiences include high 
school vocational home economics teach- 
ing in Texas and service as county home 
demonstration agent and 4-H club Jeader 
in the same state. Later she served as a 
member of the home economics faculty at 
Texas A & M College and Arizona State 


College. de 


@ J. R. Mulholland, Director of Industrial 
Arts in Kanawha County, is West Virgin- 
ia’s representative on the National Ad- 
visory Committee of the Ford Motor 
Company’s Industrial Arts Awards Pro- 
gram. 

*x* * * 

® Donald E. Kitch, California’s Chief of 
Occupational Information and Guidance, 
will lecture and conduct discussion groups 
at the third Chicago State College Coun- 
seling Workshop which is scheduled for 
June 18-July 31. ‘ 


* * 


®@ The March issue of Practical Home 
Economics features an illustrated article 
by Hazel Franklin, adult homemaking 
teacher at the Savannah, Georgia, Voca- 


tional School. 
* * * 


® J. Douglas Wilson, Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education in the Los An- 
geles, California, city schools, has authored 
an article on “Motivating Apprentice 
Learning,’ which is the feature story of 
the February, 1951 edition of Tech Train- 
ing. Published by the American Technical 
Society, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, 
Illinois, Tech Training is ‘issued period- 
ically to vocational, business and indus- 
trial tra ining personnel. 


® Jomes A. Crew, pe has served as an 
instructor in the electrical department at 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute (Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota) for the past 30 years, 
tetired recently. He was presented with 


—! honorary tributes by fellow staff 
me 


* * * 


® Chorles Proctor has replaced Ronald 
Aines as vocational agriculture teacher in 
Woodstock, Vermont. Mr. Aines reported 


or acti 
Nationa! 
Tuary 1si 


ve service in the Vermont Air 
Guard as radio operator on Feb- 
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@ Marian R. Balboni, Massachusetts As- 
sistant State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, served as Chairman of the DE 
Section Meeting of the Annual Convention 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia recently. Miss Bal- 
boni is also President of the Massachusetts 
Vocational Association and a member of 
Delta Kappa Gamma, honorary society for 
women educators. 

*x* * * 


@ Michael McKeon (Smith’s School) and 
Hilmer S$. Nelson (Norfolk County School) 
have completed 25 years of instruction in 
vocational agriculture in Massachusetts. 


* * * 


@ Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Chicago’s Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Schools, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education, is inviting educators to 
participate in the second graduate work- 
shop on family financial security which will 
be held at the University of Pennsylvania 
June 27 to August 10. Nominations for 
tuition scholarships and travel allowances 
should be sent to Dr. E. D. Grizzell, Dean, 
The School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Forty candi- 
dates will be chosen in accordance with 
geographical distribution and professional 


interests. 
* * * 


® Chris H. Groneman, Texas A & M 
Head of Industrial Education, served as 
General Chairman of the third annual 
Industrial Teacher Conference which was 
held at Texas A & M in College Station 
on March 9 and 10. The industrial edu- 
cation department of the Texas Engineer- 
ing Extension Service sponsored the 
meeting. 

Dr. William J. Micheels, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, served as consultant 
for the conference. Dr. Micheels also 
delivered an address on Men and Tools. 

Glenn Fletcher, Supervisor of Industrial 
Education in the Houston Public Schools, 
presided over a conference luncheon. 


G. Guy Via Retires 


G. Guy Via retired recently from his 
post as Director of Education and _ Train- 
ing at the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia. 

A life member of the AVA, Mr. Via 
has served the shipbuilding company since 
1914. In 1929 he was appointed Supervisor 
of Training and, in 1947, he was named to 
the position from which he retired. 

Mr. Via is well known for his outstand- 
ing record in vocational training. He has 
served as Chairman of the Virginia State 
Apprenticeship Council, and he is a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Education Commission. 
Additional honors include membership and 
office in many professional organizations. 

On the occasion of his retirement, the 
student body of the Newport News Ap- 
prentice School presented him with a tele- 
vision set which was inscribed as follows: 
“Presented to Gilbert Guy Via in deep 
appreciation for his organization of the 
Apprentice School from 1919 to the date 
of his retirement.” 


John A. Linke 


John A. Linke, 
80, retired, for 
more than 50 
years a teacher in 
rural schools, a 
superintendent of 
schools, and a 
leader in voca- 
tional education 
in agriculture, 
died March 12, 
1951, at Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Mr. Linke was 
born on a farm 
in Bartholomew 
County near 
Clifford, Indiana, 
March 6, 1871. 
He graduated from the graded schools of 
the county and for six years was a teacher 
there. In 1897, he graduated with the 
A.B. Degree from Hope Normal School, 
Hope, Indiana, where he served as instruc- 
tor in 1898. He secured the A.M. Degree 
from Indiana University in 1903 and the 
B.S. Degree in Agriculture from Purdue 
University in 1915. 

Mr. Linke served six years as a teacher 
in the county schools, 1889-95; and for 14 
years (1899-1913), as superintendent of 
schools, (first at Hope, then at North 
Salem, Brownstown and Seymour, (all in 
Indiana). He also served for two years 
with the Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment of Purdue University. 


Having had a rich experience in rural 
and agricultural education, Mr. Linke was 
appointed to the staff of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education on Sep- 
tember 27, 1917, to serve as a Special 
Agent for Agricultural Education. 


In March 1930, the workers in agricul- 
tural education of the Central Region of 
the U. S. presented Mr. Linke with an 
AVA Life Membership. The citation made 
at the time of the presentation follows: 
“He has been a kindly, sympathetic lead- 
er, optimistic and unselfish, liberal and 
pt a man with whom men could 
deal.” 


Mr. Linke became Chief of the Agricul- 
tural Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, on December 16, 1934, in which 
capacity he became responsible for the 
further development of the vocational 
agriculture program. He also served as 
advisor to the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. He retired from these national re- 
sponsibilities March 31, 1941, and returned 
to Columbus, Indiana, to be closer to his 
farming interests. 


_Mr. Linke is survived by his wife, Hat- 
tie, and one son, Robert Linke. 


* * * 


John A. Linke 


@ The annual spring meeting of the 
AVA Executive Committee was held at 
the Jefferson Hotel in Richmond, Virginia, 
March 21-24. 


* * * 


@ Dr. J. C. Wright, who has been serving 
as consultant on vocational program plan- 
ning with the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs in Brazil, has returned to his home 
at 5624 Western Ave., Chevy Chase, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mrs. Wright accompanied Dr. Wright 
on his trip to Brazil. Dr. Wright is of 
course well known throughout the country 
as the former U. S. Assistant Commissioner 
of Education. 
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TIPS FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS 


. A grading committee (consisting of 
the principal of the school, teachers, and 
former students) can be selected to judge 
finished projects. This plan promotes in- 
terest and competition. 

. . Project exhibits bring satisfaction to 
shop students. 

. Individual boxes or shelves for storing 
projects and material prevent student loss 

and misplacement. 

. Project plans in duplicate (one for the 
instructor and one for the student) are 
good insurance. 

. Successful former students can add 
much to the interest of class work if they 
are invited to speak informally. 

. Student grading committees (for rat- 
ing projects) can be successful if properly 
planned. 

—Woodrow Maxwell 
Neale Junior High School 
Vienna, West Virginia 


CREDIT MANAGEMENT COURSE 


A course in credit management, spon- 
sored jointly by the Distributive Educa- 
tion Department of the Greenville City 
Schools and the Retail Credit Bureau, was 
held in Greenville, South Carolina, from 
October 3 to November 20, 1950 

The class met from 6 to 8 P.M. once a 
week for 8 weeks in the auditorium of 
Ivey’s Department Store. Instructor L. T. 
Lindsay is controller at Ivey’s and has had 
wide experience in the credit field. 

Retail Credit Management, by Dr. Wil- 
liam Phelps, and the National Dry Goods 
Association’s Retail Credit Manual were 
used as texts. 

Since credit controls were reactivated 
just at the time the class was organized, 
the group felt that the course filled an im- 
mediate need, and this, coupled with the 
exceptional teaching ability of Mr. Lind- 
say, accounted for top attendance records. 
Of 47 enrollees, 33 received certificates 
based on attendance at 75 per cent of the 
classes. 

At the end of the course, the members 
joined those completing other DE courses 
at a banquet in the school cafeteria. Cer- 
tificates were presented by Dr. W. F. Log- 
gins, Superintendent of Greenville City 
Schools. The certificate for the credit 
management course carries credit of 1% 
units toward a Greenville City Schools 
retail diploma. 

Other courses sponsored by distributive 
education in this series were: Principles 
of Buying, Salesmanship, Merchandising 
Arithmetic, and Effective Speech. Ten 
hours in length, they each carried 1 unit 
of credit toward a retail diploma. 


—Lucy C. Crawford 
District Supervisor 
Distributive Education 
Greenville, South Carolina 





Teachers:—Send the JOURNAL in- 
formation on your special class project! 


Include a photo if possible! 














“Vocational Opportunities in the Hotel 
and Institutional Field” 


The hotel and institutional field offers 
unusual opportunities today to men and 
women, both young and mature. The Lewis 
School—original and only school offering 
both resident and home a hotel train- 
ing courses—has prepared a FREE folder 
or — giving full Er 
about -, —— field. Write on your eo 
WIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOO 
Vocation ‘aaa Div., Room TD-4904, Wash 7, D. C. 
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Audie Visual Notes 


@ A new educational program designed 
to aid in the rapid training of industrial 
personnel in the selection and application 
of modern electric motor drives has been 
announced by the General Electric Company. 
Fifteenth in the company’s More Power 
to America series, the motor program is 
devoted to the quick indoctrination of 
qualified personnel in the nation’s fac- 
tories as an aid to industrial mobilization 
It consists of nine 35-mm black and white 
slidefilms, student review booklets on each 
lesson, and an instructor’s manual. Each 
film runs from 15 to 30 minutes and is 
accompanied by a 16-inch sound recording 
of the script. The instructor’s manual 
contains questions and answers related to 
review frames which are attached to each 
film as well as references sources and an- 
swers to questions contained in the student 
review booklets. 

Further information is available from 







the Apparatus News Bureau, General Slee. 
tric Company, Schenectady 5, N. ¥ 






@ Because seats vate instruction 
through use of sound motion pictures js 
lost due to imperfect acoustics in old 
school buildings, the Owens-Corning Fiber. 
glas Corporation, Toledo 4, Ohio, has per. 
fected Fiberglas acoustical tile whic! can 
be installed to eliminate disturbing dis. 
tortions. Applied by either adhesive or 
mechanical suspension methods, the tile 
is lightweight and easily cut. 










@ Build-a-tool charts are available from 
the Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio, at no cost. The seven plans de: cribe 
how to build with an are welder and other 
shop tools the following farm devices: post 
driver, two-wheeled carrier, milk pail rack, 
floor type door holder, hay loader, garden 
tractor, and self-dumping scraper. 































































NOW ) VERSATILE CONTROL SYSTENS 





The amplidyne is an important 
equipment in industry today, contrib- 
uting greatly to the accuracy, speed 
of response, and flexibility of control 
and regulating systems. The avail- 
ability of seven different control 
fields on the educational amplidyne 
generator permits a wide variety 
of experiments, such as: 
® Saturation curve studies 
® Relative effectiveness per ampere 
of control field 
® Load-voltage characteristic studies 
© Efficiency tests and amplification 
characteristic studies 


— 
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The educational amplistat demon- 
strates the principles of the self- 
saturating, polarity-conscious mag- 
netic amplifier. You can readily set 
up the unit with other standard 
laboratory equipment to perform 
these and other basic experiments: 
® Voltage and current regulation of 
small generators 
® Motor-speed control 
® Operation of positioning systems 
® Demonstration of principles of d-¢ 
current transformers and_ satu- 
rable reactors 


For further information, write for bulletins GEC-599B (Amplistat) and GEC-590 
(Amplidyne), Section C687-67, Apparatus Department, General Electric Company, 


Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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FIVE NEW STATE 
VOCATIONAL REPORTS 


Vocational Education in Arkansas Pub- 
lic Schools, 1950-51. Prepared by the Vo- 
cational Division of the Arkansas State 
Department of Education. 

Reimbursed programs of vocational ed- 
ucation have been in operation in Arkan- 
sas public schools since 1917. This mime- 
ographed bulletin presents complete in- 
formation on current offerings and includes 
tables which depict the progress which 
has been made in the past five years. Maps 
for each section of service illustrate the 
location of established departments and 
also indentify the location of prospective 
departments. 


* * * 


Vocational Education in Minnesota, Its 
Role and Interrelationships, prepared by 
a subcommittee of the Minnesota Com- 
mission on Vocational and Higher Educa- 
tion. Minnesota State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, Minn., 1951. 20 
pages. 

This publication includes a special sec- 
tion on recommendations for the future 
development of vocational education in 
Minnesota. In a _ preface, Minnesota’s 
Commissioner of Education Dean M. 
Schweickhard says: “Plans set forth in the 
development of sound programs of voca- 
tional education, contained herein, take 
into account individual choices and needs 
as well as community fitness. The entire 
approach is one of studying needs and 
_— and matching one against the 
other. 


* * * 


Vocational Education in North Carolina. 
Division of Vocational Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina, 1951. 

This bulletin features maps for each 
field of service which locate schools with 
vocational departments, other high schools, 
schools which should have vocational de- 
partments, and schools which have made 
application for approval and support. The 
entire survey is supplemented by North 
Carolina’s State Department of Public 
Instruction regular issue of State School 
Facts which contains complete figures and 
information on each phase of the state’s 
vocational program. 


* * * 


Towards a Better Life Through Voca- 
tional Education. Insular Board for Vo- 
cational Education, Department of Edu- 
cation, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1950. 74 
pages, 

Puerto Rico’s new vocational education 
program is completely described in this 
illustrated publication. In the preface, 
Commissioner of Education Mariano Vil- 
laronga says: “Puerto Rico’s new voca- 
tional education program is indissolubly 
tied to the marked changes in the tempo 
of indus'rialization in the island.” In the 
‘orewort, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion L. Gareia Hernandez explains that, 
since Congress extended the benefits of 
the Smith-Hughes vocational education 
law to Puerto Rico in 1931 the program 
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has grown steadily under federal grants 
and insular appropriations. 
ee 


Thirty-three Years of Vocational Educa- 
tion in South Carolina. State Department 
of Edccation, Columbia, S. C., 1951. 60 
pages. 

Dedicated to South Carolina’s recently 
retired Director of Vocational Education 
Verd Peterson in recognition of his out- 
standing service, this bulletin describes 
the rapid growth of the state’s vocational 
program, with a separate section for each 
field. Miss Lillian Hoffman, who super- 
vised home economics in South Carolina 
from 1920 until her retirement in 1948, 
is also cited for her many contributions. 

* * * 


BULLETINS 


Farm Tractor Guide. Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration, Gulf Refining Co., Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1950. Free. 

Local Gulf representatives can be con- 
tacted for copies of this 75-page publica- 
tion which is devoted to preventative 
maintenance and general service informa- 
tion for the farm shop. 

*x* * * 


Consumer Education Series, prepared 
by Bernice Dolling. Consumer Education 
Division, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 
7, Ill., 1951. Free. 

Homemaking teachers will be interested 
in this series of leaflets on what to look 
for when buying children’s clothes, slip 
covers and upholstery fabrics, freezers, 
and other items. 

* * * 


Human Interest Tours. Economic Co- 
operation Administration, Office of the 
Special Representative in Europe, 2 Rue 
Saint-Florentin, Paris, France, 1951. 100 
pages, free. 

The Travel Development Section of 
ECA has compiled a series of itineraries 
throughout the ERP countries which 
“enable the American architect, doctor, 
craftsman, and others to meet and discuss 
with his European counterpart ideas of 
particular interest in his field.” 

* * * 


Kuder Preference Record and Kuder 
Book List. Science Research Associates, 
228 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 

Student interests are analyzed with the 
Kuder test. The Book List is consulted 
to match interest patterns that are indi- 
cated by means of the test. 

* * * 


Space and Equipment for Homemaking 
Programs, prepared by the Vocational 
Division of the Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C. 35 cents. 

This bulletin (Misc. No. 9) is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

*x* * * 

School Subjects and Jobs, by Lester J. 
Schloerb. Science Research Associates, 
228 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIli- 
nois, 1950. 48 pages, single copies, 40 
cents; 3 copies, $1.00. 

A Life Adjustment Booklet, this pub- 
lication shows young people how high 




















New and 
Modern 
Texts 





| Automotive Mechanics 


New 2nd Edition 


Crouse. Latest cars, equipment, tools, 
methods and servicing procedures. Ex- 
panded material on theory and operation. 
New material on servicing information. 


Automotive Electrical Equip- 
ment—New 2nd Edition 


Crouse. Expanded sections on theory, op- 
eration, and servicing. Enlarged treatment 
of electrical fundamentals. 


5 New Automotive 
Mechanics Workbooks 


Crouse. Teach all the basic jobs students 
must know to become qualified automotive 
mechanics. Combined shop and study 
guides, notebooks, and work progress re- 
ports. Automotive Electricity @ Automo- 
tive Engines @ Automotive Chassis @ Auto- 
motive Tools @ Automotive Service and 
Trouble-shooting. 


Electrical Appliance 
Servicing 

Crouse. Deals with testing, trouble-shoot- 
ing, servicing, and repairing, of all types 


of home electrical appliances. Teacher’s 
Guide. 


Understanding Radio 
New 2nd Edition 


Watson, Welch and Eby. Eight new chap- 


ters. New and improved illustrations. 





Other Important Texts 





Successful Poultry Management, 
2nd Edition e Jull In press 


Problems in Mechanical Draw- 
ing @ Levens and Edstrom 


Mechanical Drawing, 5th Edi- 
tion © French and Svensen 


Write for Vocational Catalogue 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 











When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal 





FOR PAINTING ‘© 
AND CLEANING | 


A FINE, OLD 
FURNITURE 
POLISH 
RECIPE 


Mix 1 pint of 
Gum Turpentine 
with 1 pint of 
boiled linseed oil. 
Use sparingly. 


UM TURPENTINE is unexcelled for thinning 
G paints, varnishes and enamels. It is also 
an excellent cleaner for porcelain, glass, en- 
amel and metal surfaces. Cleans floors and 
furniture before waxing or polishing. Always 
clean paint brushes with Gum Turpentine. 
Buy GumTurpentine in gallon, quart or pint 
sizes at drug, variety, hardware, paint stores. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices: VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 








THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION 1951 


June 18-July 27 
Six Weeks 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES 


Industrial Education 
Home Economics 
Vocational Education 
Liberal Arts 

Driver Education 


Timely Conferences—National leaders. 
Excellent Housing. 


Attractive range of recreationa! op- 
portunities. 


Send for Summer Session Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 


The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 











school subjects help them to prepare for 
future jobs. A chart covering 266 repre- 
sentative occupations is featured. 


NEW BOOKS 


Handbook of Business Correspondence, 
Second Edition, bp John C. McCloskey. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., 1951. 287 pages, $3.65. 

Here is an authoritative handbook of 
information on almost every type of 
letter included in business corespondence. 
It has been completely revised and fea- 
tures actual reproductions of effective 
letters. 

* * * 


The Complete Secretary’s Handbook, 
by Lillian Doris and Besse May Miller. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., 1951. 672 pages, $4.75. 

This guide to secretarial efficiency in- 
cludes facts which range from how to dress 
in the office to complete listings of parcel 
post rates and other tabulated informa- 
tion. An advisory committee composed 
of secretaries to prominent executives as- 
sisted in the preparation of this material. 


* * * 


Educational Measurement, edited by E. 
F. Lindquist. The American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1951. 819 pages, $6.00. 

This volume, which brings together the 
experiences, ideas, and research of 71 
authorities in the field of testing, includes 
18 chapters by 20 of the foremost scholars 








COMBINE 
VACATION 
AND 
EDUCATION 


Cool, Colorful Colorado 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
GUIDANCE & COUNSELLING 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES 


TWO FOUR-WEEK TERMS 
June 18 to July 13 
July 16 to Aug. 10 


for information 


ADDRESS: REGISTRAR 


Colorado A & M College 
Fort Collins, Colo. 








| LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? 
ad policy is te encourage new er unknewn authers. 


you are seeking a publisher for your beok, = 
tor an BOOKLET antage Press, 











Y. 18 (In Calif.: Hollywood a) 


and workers in the areas of their specialj. 
zation. 
* * * 

Moral and Spiritual Values in the F ubli 
Schools. Prepared by the Educaiiona| 
Policies Commission, National 7 ition 
Association, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washing. 
ton 6, D. C., 1951. 100 pages, tipo 

This buHetin defines issues of funda- 
mental importance to the American peo. 
ple and their public schools. 

* * * 


Understanding Radio, by Herbert M. 
Watson and Herbert E. Welch and George 
S. Eby. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 320 W, 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., 1951 710 
pages, $4.20 

This complete revision of a beginners 
text brings all material up to date and 
offers 8 new chapters as well as new illus. 


trations. 
* *k Ok 


General Metalwork, by Morris J. luley, 
McKnight & McKnight, Market and Cen. 
ter Sts., Bloomington, IIl., 1951. 80 pages, 
$2.00. 

This book includes blueprints and in- 
structions for 35 new projects in metal- 
work. 

* * * 


Opportunities in Atomic Energy, Op- 
portunities in Music, Opportunities in Pho- 
tography, Opportunities in Motor Trans- 
portation, Opportunities in Television, 
Opportunities in the Printing Trades. Vo- 
cational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 45 W. 
45th St., New York 19, N. Y., 1951. $1.00 
each, with the following discounts on 
quantity orders: 10 or more, 10 per cent; 
50 or more, 15 per cent; 100 or more, 2 
per cent. 

These six new guidance paper-eovered 
books have just been released. Written 
by field authorities, all titles follow the 
basic outline for a good occupational 
monograph as recommended by the occu- 
pational research division of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

*x* * * 


Methods of Vocational Guidance, by 
Gertrude Forrester. D. C. Heath and 
Company, 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, 
Mass., 1951. 473 pages, $4.25. 

A new collection of classroom-proved 
techniques for making a guidance pro 
gram function are featured in this new, 
enlarged edition. Both large and small 
school experiences are included. 





® Placing an order? 
* Refer to your JOURNAL! 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 1951 AVA CONVENTION 


OFFICIAL HOTELS AND RATES* 


SINGLE DOUBLE TWIN 
(per room) (per room) (per room) 
Radisson $4.50- 9.00 $6.50-12.00 $7.50-12.50 
Curtis 4.50- 5.50 6.00- 7.00 
Leamington 6.00- 7.50 7.50- 9.50 
Nicollet 5.00-10.0 7.50-12.50 7.50-12.50 


COOPERATING HOTELS 


HEADQUARTERS HOTELS 


Anthony 
Camfield 


Francis Drake 
Harmon 
Hastings 
Minnesotan 


Normandy 


Plaza 


Sheridan 


Stone 


Vendome 


5.00- 7.50 
4.50- 6.00 
5.00 
5.50- 8.50 
5.00- 8.00 
5.00 
5.50 
6.00- 6.50 
3.50 
6.00- 8.00 
4.50- 6.50 
4.50- 6.00 
4.50 
3.75- 4.00 


6.50- 9.00 
5.75- 7.00 
6.00 
6.00-11.25 
7.50- 9.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.50- 7.00 
4.00 
7.00- 8.00 
5.00- 7.00 
7.00- 8.00 
6.00 
4.50- 6.00 


* All rooms are with bath, European plan. In many double and twin-bed rooms, cots can be set up so 
that more than two persons can be accommodated. 








APPLICATION FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, AVA CONVENTION 
NOVEMBER 26—DECEMBER 1, 1951 





Minneapolis Convention & 
Visitors Bureau Note: The majority of section and general meetings will be held in or near the 
1750 Hennepin Ave. at Minneapolis Auditorium. None of the hotels will be designated for any specific 
Groveland Terrace group oF groups. 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 











Please reserve the following accommodations: 
First Choice, Hotel Fourth Choice, Hotel 
Second Choice, Hotel Fifth Choice, Hotel 


Third Choice, Hotel Sixth Choice, Hotel 


NOTE: You will receive confirmation direct from the hotel accepting the reservation. 
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